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a new era of typing perfection 


The fabulous new Remington Electric Typewriter! 


Herald a new dawn of teaching proficiency as the 
“Natural Slope”’ keyboard, normal operating fea- 
tures and non-misfiring key action of this great 
performer help teachers from coast-to-coast in the 
directing of young fingers toward accurate and 
speedy typewriting. 

The speed and ease with which students take to 
the touch typing system when taught on this super- 


lative machine .. . the facility with which they make 
the transition to manual typewriters without time- 
wasting, difficult adjustment periods is truly remark- 
able. Learn more about why the Remington Electric 
is the ideal typewriter for the classroom by writing 
for the free S.T. E. P. (School Typewriter Electric 
Program) Kit (RE8675), Remington Rand, Room 
2145, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington. Frand 
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Give Your: 
"pupils These 


EXTRA 
by Training Aids 
FREE 


ALLISON, > 


DITTO, inc. 
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Qualify them for 


more rapid placement 


and promotion 


Give your pupils a practical ‘‘Working 
Knowledge” of business machines and cost 
cutting paperwork methods. By training them 
as DITTO operators, they can be more 
quickly placed and will be more certain to 
progress. Then, too, prior knowledge of 
methods and business applications encourages 
the new employee to advance worthwhile 
suggestions that can mean faster promotion. 
These five tested aids for practical business 
training developed by DITTO expressly for 
you and endorsed by the Foundation for 
Business Education are rapidly becoming a 
‘‘must”’ in business training. 


“LEARNING HOW TO USE THE DITTO D-10"... 
A five-lesson self-teaching manual. Enables below average students 
to learn operation of the D-10 machine as used in today’s business. 


“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS’... 

(2) Manualof dictation material, complete with normal interruptions and 
distractions. Also contains checking and straight-timed dictation 
material. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. Enables 
any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 

ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK”... 

A four-page piece with a pre-counted one, five and ten minute typing 
speed and accuracy test, and rough typed material for putting into 
final form. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS... 

(5) 4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO Master- 
sets ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, as needed 
for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


DITTO, INC. 3354 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, lilinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 

© Copies—the Heart of Modern Business 

© What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work 
© Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 

© Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 

O Letterhead and Billhead Masters 
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Because ith 
THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE... 


-10-key with patented hand-fitting keyboard 
: Visible Check window (see each item) 
ia] is most efficient way 
to teach—and learn— addition 


The business trend to 10-key 
adding i is clear. And the 
Natural Way F riden is 

deing a lot to speed it. 

Work goes quickly and 
accurately with each item — 
seen before it prints or 
adds. Many other 
features you will 
approve. 


1G MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS... 


Fully automatic FripEN CALCULATOR is most prac- 
tical for instruction in modern business figure- 
work. Most versatile, simplest to operate! 


Rent or buy—have a Friden Man demonstrate. FRipEN 
CALCULATING Macuine Co., INc., San Leandro, California. 
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Should your school be run 
as efficiently as a modern office? 


Your profession is teaching young people the skills that will help 
them succeed in the world of the modern office. 


We of Dictaphone Corporation believe that training in Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER transcription has its vital place in this curriculum. 


And yet... are you taking advantage personally of your 

own teaching? Are you speeding your own communication... your 
letters, memos, reports, ideas... by means of the world’s most accepted 
and trusted dictating machine, The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER? 


You owe it to yourself to gain the extra time... relaxation. . . fluency 
that TIME-MASTER dictating invariably bestows. 


And, we feel, you owe it to your pupils to run your office along the efficient 
lines they’ll discover in the business world . . . along TIME-MASTER lines. 


Why TIME-MASTER instead of a less well-known dictating machine? 
Consider these Dictaphone exclusives: 


Only DICTAPHONE has the plastic DICTABELT record .. . 
unbreakable, mailable, filable, crystal-clear, non-erasable, 
visible during dictation, and most economical. 


Only TIME-MASTER is so durably engineered for the hard knocks 
of office and travel... so reliable . . . so easy to operate. 


Only DICTAPHONE offers such quick service by company- 
trained representatives nearly everywhere across the country. 


Only DICTAPHONE has gained complete, world-wide acceptance 
... Selling twice as many dictating machines as anyone else. 


We'd be glad to tell you more about TIME-MASTER for your own use. 
And about Dictaphone’s School-Rental-At-Cost Plan for use in your 
classrooms. There’s a Dictaphone office near you—or write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Educational Division, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONIE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRA NE CORPORATION 
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Derveer 
New Jersey State Teachers College 


Elizabeth T. Van 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


“There is a tide in 


the affairs of men... 


TANDING on the banks of the 

St. John River at St. John, New 
3runswick, one senses the mean- 
ing of this quotation. Here, the 
river rushes wildly in unnaviga- 
table whirlpools and treacherous 
currents into the harbor and thence 
into the Bay of Fundy. The name 
Reversing Falls is given to the area 
because as the from 
the bay into the harbor and finally 
enters the river, its power reverses 
As the 


tide changes every six hours, this 


tide comes 


the direction of the falls. 


phenomenon occurs four times a 
day. With hourly changes in the 
appearance of the flow—excessive 
surges gradually weakening until 
the slack tide occurs about three 
jiours after the absolute high or 
low tide has taken place—many ob- 
servers remain for at least one 
tide change. 

Fora ftew moments, at slack tide, 
the whirling waters are as quiet as 
the proverbial mill pond. Until this 
moment, only the most experienced 
rowers run the rapids in the weak- 
ening moments of each tide; even 
power boats are unable to force 
their way against the strongest 
points of low and high tides al- 
they do make headway 
the current immediately 


though 
against 
before and after the slack tide. 
Crowds of towns people gathered 
on the banks of the river one eve- 
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ning last summer in the chilly dusk 


to watch an unusual event; an- 
nouncement had been made that a 
single swimmer would attempt to 
swim the falls at slack tide. When 
the swimmer finally entered the 
water, the surface was as smooth 
as glass and with strong strokes he 
made rapid headway down the 
Only a few moments be- 


swim- 


river. 
fore he would have been 
ming against the incoming tide; 
about five minutes after he entered 
the water a small ripple appeared 
some distance behind him. Gently 
and almost invisibly it edged along 
—seeming to keep a respectful dis- 
tance. The tide had changed and 
was on its way out! 

Shakespeare urges using the cur- 
rents of the high tide for greatest 
But what of the slack 


tides, the in-between periods? 


progress. 


For teachers, the extreme tidal 
forces pulling to high or to low tides, 
may be likened to the pressures un 
der which many activities, from ex- 
school 
evaluation, are undertaken. The 
tides of limited time and limited 
energy carry the project to comple- 


tra-curricular activities to 


tion even though many admit the 
inadequacies of the resulting ac- 
tion. But what of the in-between 
periods ? 

Supposing that emergencies re- 
quiring immediate decisions could 


be avoided, what, for example, 
could be accomplished by the com- 
mittees formed for the preparation 
of the visit of the school evaluation 
committee? If these committees 
continued to study their phase of 
the school operation as carefully 
between evaluation periods as they 
do immediately before the evalua- 
tion takes place the purpose of the 
would be 


evaluation program 


achieved. Inasmuch as the evalua- 
tion study covers every phase of 
school operation, no problem of 
any significance could be slighted. 

Consider, as an illustration, the 
curriculum. Under extreme pres- 
sure of immediate deadlines, curri- 
culum study and revision are some- 
times superficial. Departmental 
lines remain intact; little or no im 
proved inter- or intra-departmental 
understanding and appreciation of 
content, objectives, or procedures 
result. Needless repetition of sub- 
ject matter and insignificant em 
phases are perpetuated. 

The periods between revisions 
the “slack tides”—are the times for 
working together. These are the 
times when real development of the 
curriculum can take place because 


there is more time to “develop” the 


understandings of all those = af- 
fected ; the time when no one group 
is fearful of being pressured to give 
up something it may want later. 
Business teachers working with 
social studies teachers, business teach- 
ers working with mathematics teach- 
ers, business teachers working 
with home economics teachers will 
be better business teachers as they 
learn about the methods, content, 


and objectives of their fellow 
workers. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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“We prefer 
to employ 
operators 
trained on 
Burroughs 
machines” 


Today, more employers using Burroughs machines need 
Burroughs-trained operators 


Experts in the field of business education and job 
placement are finding that more and more employers 
these days want Burroughs-trained business machine 
operators. 

These employers have found that Burroughs machines 
answer their business needs best, for all Burroughs 
machines are simply designed, highly automatic and 
economical to maintain. 

For the same reasons, Burroughs machines are ideally 
suited for classroom use. And students like to learn 
with them, just as they prefer to use them on the 
job after graduation. 


Some of the training courses available include: 


To further assist educational institutions, Burroughs 
offers many valuable training helps, courses of 
instruction and other teaching aids. For full details, 
simply fill in this coupon and mail it today. 


Burroughs is a trademark. 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on 
Burroughs equipment for teaching purposes. 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


CITY STATE 


IBE-46 


STREET ADDRESS j 


Ten-Key adding machines. The 
widely popular Burroughs Ten- 
Key can be mastered easily with 
its special touch-system method 
of teaching. 


Sensimatic accounting machines. 
The course for the Burroughs 
Sensimatic includes practice mate- 
rials consisting of actual bank and 
commercial posting media. 


Calculating machines. A special 
course, ““Learning the Burroughs 
Calculator,” is designed to develop 
rapidly a high degree of skill on 
this widely used machine. 


Full-keyboard adding machines. 
Here’s a thorough course in short- 
cut addition to help develop accu- 
racy and speed on this type of 
adding 
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observation, opinion 


and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


USINESS teachers, particularly those who have been 
teaching, reading, and going to conventions for 
several years sometimes complain about the current 
literature in business education. Some of them say that 
the articles repeat themselves, and that after a while 
With the 


thought in mind of helping the responsible editorial 


they find nothing new in the magazines. 


staff of the JOURNAL oF Business Epucation with spe- 
cific suggestions I looked over the JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpucATION for the school year 1955-56. Instead of being 
disappointed at these readings | was surprised at the rich 
fare that it offered to teachers. A survey of the other 
magazines in addition to the JoURNAL oF Business Epvu- 
CATION would probably show a similar result. 

Some of the articles are primarily of interest to be- 
ginning teachers. Nevertheless, many have significant 
interest for those who have been practitioners in the 
field of business education for many years. Take for 
example the article in the December 1955 issue on 
“Business Practice in Japan.” It gives a fascinating 
picture of the development of business education in 
Japan in terms of effective criticisms and comparisons 
which are well worth while for those interested in 
business education in the United States. The same 
thing holds true of “Business [Education in Turkey” 
by Edward T. Tutak, Jr. and Anthony Lanza in the 
March, April, and May 1956 issues. 

Some teachers of distributive education feel that the 
JourNAL does not give enough attention to them. It 
seems to me that all they have to do is read the article 
on “What Do You Mean By Distributive Education 7” 
by Paul L. Turse in the October issue followed by the 
dynamic and effective answer given, “This Is What 
We Mean By Distributive Education” by Myron J. 
Krawitz in the November issue. The January 1956 
issue contains a most useful article by George E. Martin, 


on “Remedial’ Instruction In Selling.” These three 


articles alone should make a magazine like the JoURNAL 


most useful to teachers of distributive education. 

Even the most experienced and well-read teacher of 
bookkeeping will find the carefully worked-out article 
on “Current Thought In Teaching Bookkeeping” by 
Dr. Satlow revealing and significant. A second article 
by Dr. Satlow in the February 1956 issue on “When 
Business Law Comes of Age” certainly offers fine 
fare to the bookkeeping teachers in addition to the con- 
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siderable number of other articles that are presented. 
In addition, teachers of bookkeeping in the high school 
and more especially teachers of accounting in the col 
lege level should find the monthly column by John N., 
Myer intriguing reading. 

Of the many articles in typing and shorthand | found 
three that are especially revealing to me. The article 
in the April 1956 issue on abbreviated longhand, by 
Houtz, gives significant information to all 
business teachers. In the May issue of the JOURNAL 
the article on “The Feltboard for Typing” by S. W. 
Dry is good reading, not only for typing teachers but 
for all other teachers and for the community in general. 


Patricia 


We have not made adequate use of the feltboard as a 
visual aid. Finally the article by Esther Anderson and 
Leona Kowalski on ‘Proportional Spacing” gives a 
good array of facts which many business teachers do 
not know. 

In business education in general, | found the article 
by Nicholas bE Cornelia on “A Better School Paper for 
Bayonne” using simple duplicating techniques worth 
while. The article by George Strauss on “Why White 
Collar Unions are Different’ is must reading for busi- 
ness teachers. Wayne 
House in the October, 1955 issue gives a good under 


“Teacher Recruitment” by F. 


standing of the problems of teacher recruitment and 
why it is important for all of us to participate in the 
recruitment of business teachers. 

Finally the series of articles on group dynamics in 
struction in the college business class by Dr. Dale which 
began in the April, 1956, issue in the JouRNAL, should 
help all of us use these techniques more effectively. 

I do not propose that these articles are the best. 
Possibly they aren’t, but these were the articles that 
appealed most to me. I found them worth reading, I 
found them challenging, and even when | disagreed 
with the points of view, particularly with those of John 
Myer, I was stimulated to more effective thinking. Can 
our magazines in business education be improved? Of 
course they can; but they are very good now. We 
should support them and help the editors make them 
even better than they are. The worst way to make them 
better is to ignore them, not to subscribe, or if we do 
subscribe, not to make the good use of what they offer. 
One way to make articles better is to write for our 


professional magazines. 
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It’s electrifying! 


... how the new Royal Electric “Touch Control” makes students shine 


There’s just no getting around how the new 
Royal Electric “Touch Control” ® makes stu- 
dents shine! This new feature saves many hours 
of teaching time. Even slow students catch on 
quickly to electric touch. 


Teachers say it makes it so much easier to 
switch from the “firm” action of a manual type- 
writer to the powered light action of an elec- 
tric. Beginners find it easier too. 


You simply turn a dial on a Royal and you 
“firm up” the touch. Then as the student adjusts 
you gradually reduce it to “light” again. 


Of course, this is only one of the many reasons 
why Royal Electrics are preferred in schools 
today. Why not call in your Royal Representa- 
tive? Let him show you right in your own class- 
room just how this new Electric typewriter can 
save you many hours of teaching time. 


Roytype“ business supplies 


ROYAL electric + standard + portable 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Secretarial Majors 


Observe Secretaries 


“And they added, ‘Every 
secretarial major should 
have the same opportunity 
to gain a true insight into 
what it is really like to be 


= 
a secretary! 


Freddie Hodges, a Shamrock secretary 
and a W. T. graduate, discusses filing 
with Barbara Lewis. 


Charlotte Vess and Katy Greenwood, 
Shamrock secretaries, show reports to 


Glenda Rhoten. 


Lorraine Witt, a Shamrock secretary, 
explains her duties to Irene Ritchey, a 
West Texas State College student. 


Lucy Mae Yarnell, West Texas State College, Canyon 


PENDING the day with sec- 

retaries on the job is one of the 
most valuable learning experience we 
have had since we have been study 
ing to be secretaries.” This was a 
unanimous opinion expressed by a 
group of West Texas State College 
students as they concluded their 
Visit to an office. Ten secretarial 
majors visited the offices of Sham 
rock Oil and Gas Corporation, 
Amarillo, Texas; each of them 
spent at least three hours with one 
secretary. 

ach secretary had been asked to 
tell her visitor about the work 
which she did, show her samples 
of it, and allow her to observe as 
the secretary performed her regu 
lar duties. The students in the 
group possess a high degree of 
skill in typewriting, shorthand, 
transcription, and machine opera 
tion; also they had been studying 
secretarial procedures. their 
backgrounds made them receptive 
to what they saw and heard. 

In class the students had dis 
cussed many of the office pro 
cedures which they observed, but 
these procedures became meaning 
ful and realistic when the secre 
taries showed them what they actu 


ally do. 


Teamwork 

“The co operative atmosphere, 
the teamwork, is what impressed 
us the most.” The students made 
this comment when asked what im 
pressions they gained from. the 
visit that they had not learned from 
reading and class discussion about 
secretarial procedures. They dis 
covered that secretaries help each 
other to meet deadlines and that 
the receptionists help the secretaries 
when the work load is heavy. 

One of the secretaries told them 
how her department head co-oper- 
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When 


busy she types a copy of her work 


ates too. she is unusually 


schedule for him. Since he knows 
what she is working on and when 
she plans to complete it, he avoids 
interruptions that can wait until 
she has finished that piece of work. 


Letterwriting 

“Some of the secretaries compose 
that 
written in their departments.” The 


nearly all the letters are 
students admitted that they knew 
_ that 
correspondence, but this visit made 
them that 
accept the responsibility for writ- 


secretaries answer routine 


aware some secretaries 
ing important letters. They learned, 
that 
written by executives who have the 


also, some letters must be 


authority to write them. 


Overtime 

“Secretaries do work overtime.” 
The secretary in the production 
and transportation department said 
she arrived at the office at 7:30 
each morning to sort, open, and 
read the mail. Several of these 
secretaries told the students that 
they work at night and on Satur- 
days when this extra time is needed 
to meet deadlines. 


Statistical Typing 

“We knew that secretaries type 
reports, but we didn’t know that many 
of those long reports with rows and 
rows of figures are dictated.” How 
surprised they were that weekly, 
monthly, and other periodic re- 
ports comprised a large percentage 
of the dictation. In this company most 
of these reports are typed on Mul- 
tilith masters and copies are made 
from the masters. When the secre- 
taries make carbon copies of a report, 
they make from four to seven 
copies ; however, many of them in- 
dicated that they preferred to type 
Multilith masters. 


Reading File 

“A third copy of each letter is 
made for the current reading file.” 
In every department each person 
who dictates letters has a reading file 
of all his correspondence arranged by 
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date. The secretaries pointed out that 
the reading file made the correspond 
ence available for reference and often 
prevented taking the file copy from 
the permanent files and having to 
keep up with it until it is returned. 
The students also learned that the 
minutes of the board of direetors’ 
meetings and of the stockholders’ 
meetings and other important 
papers are kept in the company 


vault. 


Self-Improvement 


“Each secretary has studied to 
learn the business handled by her 
the 


mentioned that they studied techni 


department.” All secretaries 
cal material to learn what is going on 
in relation to their work. The secre 
tary to the chief geologist has learned 
what geology she knows on the job, 
and now she types all the technical 


correspondence, helps assemble geo- 
logical data, and tvpes all the geologi- 
da 
cal reports. 
Job Challenge 
“Their jobs are so interesting.” The 


that 
secretaries had interesting and chal- 


students were convinced these 


lenging jobs. All of the secretaries 
performed a variety of duties such 
as opening and reading the mail, tak- 
ing dictation and transcribing, typing 
reports, meeting callers, answering 
the telephone, and filing. 

These quotations are representa- 
tive clues of what the West Texas 
State 
when they spent a day with secre- 
And added, 


secretarial major should have the 


College students learned 


taries. they “Every 
same opportunity to gain a true in- 
sight into what it is really like to 
be a secretary!” 


typewriter 
mystery 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a de- 
sign on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 
Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 25 of the October issue. 


COONAN 


LL% 


LLLL LE 
Io Io Fe 
LIA 


LLLLLLGLE 
LLELL LES 


AAS 


EE 


PL 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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Mark Peacock 


5. will Copies be 


copy receive 


Mr. 


“What recording methods will 


4 What about appearance 7 
made on both 


Peacock points out five basic factors 


which govern the buying of duplicating paper 


President of Lincoln Paper Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Penny-wise 


HOOSING the right grade of pa- 
ght g | 

per is one of the most neglected 

most 1m- 


problems—and one of the 


portant—that duplicating machine 
users face. 

Only with the correct paper is a 
duplicator able to produce the first- 
class quality work that it was engi- 
neered to do. Without the right paper, 
even the most expensive duplicator 
will turn out shoddy, unsatisfactory 
work. 


Printers whose livelihood depends 
on quality work have always realized 
the importance of paper. Yet dupli- 
cator users often think that one pa 
per is as good as another. The result 
is jammed machines, poor copies, 
smeared impressions, and ruffled 
tempers. 

Case histories show that the wise 
businessman—be he corporate execu- 
tive, school official, or church admin- 
istrator—doesn’t spend any more for 
paper than he has to. But he doesn’t 


buy paper just because it’s cheap. 
He buys because of the results he 
gets for the price he pays. 

The labor cost on the average du 
plicating job is far greater than th 
cost of the paper. Yet in too many 
cases, in order to save a small amount 
on the paper, the major cost of pre- 
paring the stencil and operating the 
And 


often, a small saving in the cost of 


duplicator is increased. too 


the paper ruins the entire end result. 


“Only with the correct paper is a duplicator able to produce 
the first-class quality work that it was engineered to do.” 
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Wrong Paper Causes Bottleneck 

Our records tell the story of one 
large company whose incorrect choice 
of paper caused a bottleneck in its 
typing department where production 
instructions were prepared for the 
manufacturing department. The typ- 
ists at one time fell sharply behind 
in their work, and the only apparent 
solution was to get more typists, 
more equipment, and more space. 

When a $40,000 price tag was 
placed on this solution, management 
began to think twice. Someone 
pointed out that the old work force 
had previously been able to keep pace 
with an equivalent volume of work. 
Executives wondered why, and _ in- 
vestigated. Here’s what they found: 

‘Injthis company, the typists pre- 
pared masters for spirit duplication. 
The masters were used as long as 
satisfactory copies were produced. 
But someone in the purchasing de- 
partment decided that ‘‘just-as-good”’ 
duplicating paper could be purchased 
for less, and a change in paper was 
made. 

As a result, the masters would 
produce only half as many copies 
and the typists had to type more 
masters to do the same job. A quick 
switch to the original copy paper 
solved the problem, and eliminated 
the need for the $40,000 expansion 


originally proposed. 


Different Papers for Different Methods 

every duplicating method—gela- 
tin, spirit, stencil, and offset—re- 
quires a different kind of paper for 
best results. Here are the basic fac- 
tors to consider: 

1. How many copies are needed? 
Some papers will give more copies 
from the same master, stencil, or 
plate than others. 

2. How much handling will the 
copy receive? 
can be increased where paper must 


Weight and strength 


stand hard wear. 

3. What recording methods will be 
used? Different surface treatments 
must be considered if the duplicated 
copy is to be printed, typed, or writ- 
ten on. 

4. What about appearance’ Copy 
papers can be chosen to convey the 
general feeling to be expressed. 
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5. Will copies be made on both 
sides? A sheet must be heavier, 
more opaque when copy goes on both 
sides. 

Once you have the answers to 
these questions, you are ready to 
consult your supplier. By all means, 
deal with a supplier who knows du- 
plicating paper. Some printers and 
paper merchants, but not all, carry 
a wide line of duplicating papers, 
and have the knowledge to help you. 


Check List of Paper Qualities 

To help duplicator users judge 
paper, here are some critical quali- 
ties to consider: 

1. Adequate number of copies. 
Ten cents more for a ream of correct 
paper may save one to two dollars 
of secretarial‘ time for re-typing a 
master or stencil. 

2. Good copies. Be sure a paper 
which produces good copies also has 
other desirable characteristics, such 
as those included in this list. 

3. Proper surface. The right sur- 
face gives clean impressions. Wrong 
surface retards feeding efficiency, 
and can cause offsetting of copy on 
the back, making a poor-appearing 
job. 

4. Controlled absorbency. The 
various duplicating methods have 
different copy paper absorbency re- 
quirements for best results. 

5. Accurate trim. Uniform size 
from pack to pack reduces misfeed- 
ing and multiple feeding troubles, 
wasted paper, disgruntled operators. 
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6. Freedom from lint. Excess lint 
destroys the original master or sten- 
cil, causing streaked copies and extra 
cleaning time. Proper sizing and 
cutting reduces lint on paper. 

7. Curl resistance. Excessive curl- 
ing makes feeding and stacking dif- 
ficult. Waves on the edges press into 
creases. 

8. Durability. Where required, the 
copies must stand up under repeated 
handling and abuse. Heavier, tougher 
papers should be used. 

9, Chemical agreement. The pa- 
per surface must be compatible with 
the dye and solvent used in spirit 
process, with the dye and_ gelatin 
formula used in the gelatin, and with 
the inks in the stencil and offset 
methods. 

10. Opacity. Opaqueness makes 
the copy paper brighter, reduces dis- 
tracting “show-through.” This is es- 
pecially important when copy is to 
go on both sides of a sheet. 

11. Character and appearance. The 
appearance of copy paper is fre- 
quently important in producing the 
desired effect on the reader. A top- 
quality, attractive sheet with the right 
“feel” commands respect. 

12. Folding ability. When a paper 
ds used for booklets and folded 
pieces, it must produce a sharp, even 
fold without cracking or parting. 

13. Press performance. Where 
printing is combined with duplicator 
copy, the sheet must give satisfactory 
performance for both methods. The 
softer papers require additional care 
and skill, especially on offset presses. 


the back of the 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


What pet techniques do you use in your teaching? 


Evelyn Cash of Chattanooga Valley High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
tells about three such pet techniques on the last page of this magazine. Per- 


haps other readers have some they would like to contribute; the Journal will 


be glad to receive them. 
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Mary Ellen Oliverio 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


HE young people who enter par- 

ticular courses do so for a variety 
of reasons. Increasingly, in recent 
years there has been some attempt on 
the part of guidance counselors and 
teachers to help students make wise 
and realistic choices from the array 
of offerings in the typical high school 
program. At the same time, how- 
ever, many adolescents are making 
haphazard 


decisions in casual 


fashion. The responses of 196 be- 
ginning office workers to the question 
“Why did you decide to take the busi- 
ness you took high 
school?” may be of interest to those 
who help students make vocational 
The girls who were inter- 


courses 


choices. 
viewed had had at least one business 
course in high school. About half of 
them had had the so-called four-year 
commercial course. They were gradu- 
ates of high schools in the metropoli- 
tan New York area and had worked 
at least one year, but not more than 
two years in business offices. These 
girls attended schools where there 
was a choice of three curricula. They 
could have pursued the academic, the 
commercial, or the general program. 
After the student determined the cur- 
riculum she wanted to follow, she had 
few opportunities to make decisions 


about the courses she would take. 
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“We must help youngsters replace the casual somewhat 
apathetic reasons for pursuing a business program with 
an enthusiastic but sensible realization of what the courses 


involve and where such preparation can be used... .” 


students 
choose 


business 


There were, however, possibilities of 
shifting to another curriculum, which 
a number of the girls did at the be- 
ginning of their junior year. 

“T always wanted ‘to be a secre- 
tary,” was the comment of 35 (18 
per cent) of the girls when asked why 
they enrolled in business subjects. 
Further discussion with some of the 
girls revealed that there had been 
little realistic appraisal of individual 
interests and aptitudes for this type 
of work. Furthermore, little atten- 
tion had been given to developing a 
realistic understanding of secretarial 
For example, secre- 
friends 


responsibilities. 
taries in movies and older 
whom they admired who were secre- 
taries influenced their decisions. 
Many reasons which motivated an 
interest secretarial training re- 
vealed a concern for being prepared 
to get a job. A total of 88 girls (45 
per cent) answered with “I thought 
the course would help me get a job,” 
or “I had to go to work when | 
finished high school,” or “I didn’t 
want to go to college and thought 
business would help me in the fu- 
ture,” or “Didn’t know what I wanted 
to do (to earn a living) and thought 
business would be helpful,” or “I 
wanted to go out and make some 


money.” Among the high school 


offerings, the business courses seemed 
to provide the most direct entreé to 
work. 

For some girls the business courses 
seemed to be the next best choice if 
“You were not going to college” or 
“You were not interested in academic 
subjects.” A total of 28 (14 per 
cent) responded with one of these 
reasons. 

Of the 196 girls interviewed 37 
had taken only one business subject. 
In most cases the subject was type- 
writing. Twenty-five stated that 
they took the course as a fill-in to 
complete the credit load allowed 
them. After graduation they im- 
mediately secured jobs where this 
new skill was an asset. 

Eighteen of the beginning office 
workers gave various other answers. 
Ten stated, “Well, girls usually go in 
for office work,” while 5 merely re- 
sponded that they “didn’t know why 
they took the courses.” Two girls had 
planned to go to business college and 
thought the 
would help them. 
however, they accepted jobs and felt 
that they had marketable skills and 
thereby dismissed the idea of going 
on to school. Only one girl expressed 
the idea that typewriting would help 
her earn money while in college. 


school courses 


Upon graduation, 


high 
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How Much Vocational Guidance? 

It is interesting to note that only 
of the 196 girls mentioned that a 
teacher or counselor had helped them 
in making a decision. One of these 
stated, “One of my teachers encour- 
aged me to take the 
The other responded, “Our 
take the 


commercial 
course.” 
counselor advised me_ to 
designated course in business.” 

The fact that only one girl recalled 
getting direct help in making a de- 
cision from a counselor should not be 
construed to mean that the counselor 
could not be an influential person. 
Although all of the schools that the 
girls attended had at least one person 
identified as the, counselor, none of 
them seemed to have a staff large 
enough to counsel the school popula- 
tion appropriately. A number of the 
girls commented that there had been 
a counselor in the school who asked 
them what they wanted to do when 
they left high school, but they did 
not recall any help in determining 
abilities and interests and in making 
a vocational choice. There is, of 
course, the possibility that these girls 
did not accurately recall the assist- 
ance they received. However, when 
the counseling stafi is compared to 
the enrollment in a particular school, 
it is usually found to be too small to 
do the thorough job of direction that 
youngsters might need. 

Forty-two of the 196 girls indicated 
that they had at one time or another 
during their high school years con- 
sidered other vocations. Fourteen of 
the 42 had_ thought 
nurses, & had 


teachers, and 6 had thought of going 


about being 


wanted to become 
to college but had made no decisions 
as to what they would have liked to 
study. Of the remaining 14, 2 had 
wanted to study journalism, 2 had de- 
sired to become buyers for depart- 
ment stores, 2 had wanted to study 
commercial art, 2 had wanted to study 
music, 3 had wanted to study design- 
ing, 1 had wanted to study languages, 
I had wanted to study science, and I 
had wanted to be a model. However, 
the comments made by the girls in- 
dicated that they had little notion of 
what these fields of study involved 
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and they had done no exploration into 
the requirements for entrance into 
them. 

The 42 girls who changed their 
ideas for vocations stated, in most 
instances, that the need for a job 
upon graduation or the fact that they 
did not enjoy academic studies suf- 
ficiently to go to school after high 
school caused them to add a business 
course or two to their schedule of 
classes. Upon graduation they found 
an inviting market for their newly 
acquired skills 
thoughts they had of pursuing other 


business and any 
fields of interest were pushed into the 


background. 


Would Repeat Program 


It is interesting to note that al- 
though these young women entered 
the field of business for quite a va- 
riety Of reasons, a majority of them 
(110 or 56 per cent) said that they 
would prepare for the same type of 
work if they had an opportunity to 
begin their high school training again. 
hiftv-four (27 per cent) responded 
that they were somewhat uncertain 
about what they would do but be- 
lieved they possibly would plan to 
do another tvpe of work. “Definitely 


plan to do seme ding else” was the 


comment of 32 girls (16 per cent). 


Value of Vocational Guidance? 

What might guidance have done 
for the 196 girls interviewed ? Would 
it have helped the 32 dissatisfied girls 
find a more satisfying career for 
themselves ? 

Would guidance have helped these 
that 
more in line with their aptitudes and 


adolescents select courses are 
interests and more realistic in terms 
of their future possibilities 7 

We can raise these questions again 
and again as answers begin to evolve 
with research findings and successful 
application of those findings. How- 
ever, there is a responsibility that 
business teachers must assume now! 
We must help youngsters replace the 
casual somewhat apathetic reasons 
for pursuing a business program with 
realization 


enthusiastic but sensible 


of what the courses involve and 
where such preparation can be used 
in the business world. Students who 
know the purposes and goals of their 
efforts will derive far more meaning- 
ful experiences from their studies 
than will the students who have no 


direction to their activities. 


the meaning 
behind the 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 
Des Moines, lowa 


""RETAIL'' 
re tallier 
meant 
off to cut 


The merchant in your neighborhood buys goods from many wholesalers. 
When you enter the merchant's store to make a purchase he ‘retails ’ the 
goods. That is, he cuts the goods off from his stock. 
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Nicholas J. Cornelia 
Bayonne High School 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


wT ik BEACON,” the Bayonne 
High School 
composed on the school’s Vari- 


newspaper, 1s 


Typers by student vari-typists. In 
an effort to change the appearance 
of “The Beacon” 
freshmen interest in the paper, the 


and to arouse 
editors (students) decided to fea- 
ture personal interviews of selected 
freshmen in which the newcomers 
commented on their transition from 
high school 


grammar school to 


procedures and regulations. To 
personalize the account of the in- 
terview, the editors decided to in- 
clude a picture of the person inter- 
the 
This created a rather challenging 
problem to both the vari-typists 
and to the faculty adviser because 


viewed alongside of article. 


the editors requested that a one- 
inch photograph in- 


serted in a column that measured 


square 


only 1.9% in width, This meant 
that the vari-typist had only 9/10 
of an inch left for typing in the re- 


marks of the person whose photo- 


Student 
the 


graph appeared at either the left 
or right-hand side of the narrow 
column. 
of what the editors wanted: 


The following is a: sample 
Ss 


Reg. 215: 
‘My first day 
in high school 
was very excit- 
ing. I thought 
I would never 
find my classes 
because the 
school seemed 
so large. The sophomores are 
by no means any help to us 
poor freshmen, not that we 
expect them to be obliging. 


Ann Cataline, 


Because the narrowest column 
width that can be justified auto- 
matically on an “A” model Vari- 
Typer is a 1.9% width, some method 
of justifying the tiny remaining 
line width (only 9/10” wide) had 
to be devised. 

Vari-typists 
tions for this problem. Experienced 


have many solu- 
vari-typists know that  half-back 
spacing works very well if a line 


adviser testing 


vari-typists and their 
columns 


new way of justifying narrow 


contains three or more words. They 


also know that letter-spacing a 


word may sometimes solve the 
problem. If the indentation 1s from 
the right and if the narrow column 
width is exactly one-half the width 
of the full column, the vari-typists 
know that they can justify the tiny 
column by setting the dial pointer 
manually for twice the number of 
spaces short on each line (2 if the 
line is one space short, 4 if the line 
is two spaces short, ete.). These 
and other methods of justifying 
very short lines work satisfactorily 
only under rather restricting con- 
ditions. When 
only one word, or when the line is 


the line contains 


not exactly one-half the width of 
the full line, the vari-typist must 
scout around for a better solution, 
or failing in this, invent one of his 
own, This is exactly what the Bay- 
onne High School vari-typists had 
to do in order to provide an in- 
dentation on the left and the right- 
hand side of the 1.9 inch column. 


Using the Vari-Typer 


If you are lucky enough to have a Vari-Typer, this article may help you. 
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Through a series of controlled 
experiments, it was discovered that 
by setting the dial pointer manu- 
ally at zero, they could eliminate 
the distortion that occurs when a 
shortened line ends or begins at 
It was 
never was 


the middle of a full line. 
discovered that there 
any distortion at the beginning of 
a shortened line, if the indentation 
was from the right margin, and 
that there likewise was no distor- 
tion at the end of a shortened line, 
if the indentation was from the left 
margin. These observations plus 
other data collected from many ex- 
periments formed the basis for the 
new method of justifying short- 
ened lines and for the following 
conclusions : 

It is possible to justify lines 
shorter than 1.9” without creating 
any noticeable distortion even if a 
line contains but one word and that 
word is four strokes short of fill- 
ing the line! You need not type the 
line twice as you do when justify- 
ing automatically. You not 
change the marginal stops, charac- 


need 


ter scale, or trolley settings. You 
do use two dial pointer settings, 
but these are made quickly and 
easily and require less time than is 
needed to half-back a short word. 
You merely type the first letter of 
the line with the dial pointer at 
zero and the remaining part of the 
line at a dial pointer setting from 
9 to 1 depending on the number 
of strokes that are to spread out. 


The Solution 


Providing for an indentation at 
the left of an article 


To get a one-inch square blank 
space at the left of an article that is 
only 1.9” wide and vari-typed at 16 
strokes to the horizontal inch and 7 
lines to the vertical inch with the 
machine set for automatic justifica- 
tion, follow these directions: 

1. Do not type a rough copy of 
the shortened line (less than 15 
strokes). Just tabulate and space 
to get to the beginning of the justi- 
fied portion of the article. 

2. Set the dial pointer manually 
at zero, 


3. Strike the space bar 16 times 
(to get the one inch blank space). 

4. Type only the first letter of 
the shortened line. 

5. Bank the carriage without 
turning the paper up one line. 

6. Tabulate and space to get to 
the beginning of the justified por- 
tion of the article. 

7. Manually set the dial pointer 
at 2 for lines 1 stroke short, 4 for 
lines 2 strokes short, 7 for lines 3 
strokes short, and 9 for lines 4 
strokes short. Since the shortened 
line has only 14 strokes, you can 
quickly how many 
strokes are to be spread by count- 
ing or by using the ruled paper de- 


determine 


scribed in Figure I below. 


Providing for an indentation at 
the right of an article 


‘ To get a one-inch square blank 
space at the right of an article that 
is only 1.9 inches wide and _vari- 
typed at 16 strokes to the hori- 
zontal inch and 7 lines to the verti- 
cal inch with the machine set for 
automatic justification, follow 
these directions: 

1. Do not type the shortened line 
(less than 15 strokes) in the rough. 
Just tabulate and space to get to 
the beginning of the justified por- 
tion of the article. 

2. Set the dial pointer manually 
at zero, 

3. Strike the space bar 13 times. 

4. Type only the last letter of the 


9 poll 43 


VA 


x 
x 


cae X 
7 x 
Le 


hd. 


Pb 
x 
Xx 


FIGURE | 
Ruled Form For Counting Strokes and Lines 


To facilitate the counting of strokes use ruled paper that has lines running horizontally and 
vertically 3 of an inch apart. Across the top of the form, number the horizontal spaces from 
| to 14 (for the example cited in this article) and along the side of the form number the 
vertical spaces from | to 8 (one line for a margin around the picture). Quickly write out each 
line using one space for every letter, mark of punctuaiion, symbol, or space. Be sure to keep 
the line within the maximum number of strokes. Use X's to indicate spaces to be spread out. 


8. Move the carriage so that the 
ribbon shield pointer is one space 
to the right of the already typed 
letter and finish the line. 

9. Follow the same procedure for 
the remaining seven lines. You do 
not have to strike the space bar 16 
times for the second and _ succeed- 
ing lines—just set the dial pointer 
at zero and move the carriage so 
that the ribbon shield pointer is un- 
der the first letter of the preceding 
line. The justified article will look 
like accompanying example 2. 


shortened line. 

5. Bank the carriage without 
turning the paper up one line. 

6. Tabulate and space to get to 
the beginning of the justified por- 
tion of the article. 

7. Manually set the dial pointer 
at 2 for lines 1 stroke short, 4 for 
lines 2 strokes short, 7 for lines 3 
strokes short, and 9 for lines 4 
strokes short. 

8. Now type the remaining part 
of the line (do not retype the last 
letter). 
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The following article demon- 
Strates an easy way to 


vari-typed lines begin and 
end at the same point. It 
also is based on the fact 
that every automatically 
justified line ends at the 
same point regardless of 
dial pointer setting. 


The following article demon- 
Strates an easy way to 
justify lines 
that measure 
less than 1.9 
inches. This 
method is based 
upon the prin- 
ciple that 
at zero the 
vari-typed lines begin and 
end at the same point. It 
also is based on the fact 
that every automatically 
justified line ends at the 
same point regardless of 
dial pointer setting. 


The following article demon- 
strates an easy way to 


vari-typed lines begin and 
end at the same point, It 
also is based on the fact 
that every automatically 
justified line ends at the 
same point regardless of 
dial pointer setting. 


The following article demon- 
Strates an easy way to 
justify lines 

that measure 

less than 1.9 

inches. This 

method is based 

upon the prin- 

ciple that 

at zero the 

vari-typed lines begin and 
end at the same point, It 
also is based on the fact 
that every automatically 
justified line ends at the 
same point regardless of 
dial pointer setting. 


You can easily justify lines 


You can easily justify lines 
that are shorter than 


You can easily justify lines 


You can easily justify lines 
that are shorter than 
the 1.9 inch minimum 


You can easily justify lines 


You can easily justify lines 
that are shorter than 
the 1.9 inch minimum 


This will test our new table. 


ing needs of their customers, 
and this is where resesrch 
enters the picture. 


This will test our new table. 
Research plays an im- 
portant part in all 
phases of modern busi- 
ness, and the reason 
is simple. Manu- 
facturers are con- 
stantly striving to 
satisfy the grow- 

ing needs of their customers, 

and this is where research 
enters the picture. 
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9. Follow the same procedure for 
the remaining seven lines. You do 
not have to strike the space bar 13 
times for the second and succeed- 
ing lines—just set the dial pointer 
at zero and move the carriage so 
that the ribbon shield pointer is un- 
der the last letter of the preceding 
line. The justified article will look 
like accompanying example 3. 


Composing Dial Pointer Setting Scale 


You can establish a scale to fit 
vour individual problem, Let us 
suppose that you have a justified 
column 30 strokes wide at I 
characters per inch and you wish 
to use an indentation of 8 spaces, 
leaving 22 spaces in the remaining 
column width. Follow these direc- 
tions: 

1. Automatically justify a full 30- 
stroke line in order to establish the 
left and right limits of the full 
column width—1.9 inches wide. 
This will act as a guide line. 

2. Bank the carriage and tabulate 
and space as usual. Manually, set 
the dial pointer at zero and strike 
the space bar as many times as 1s 
necessary to provide the indenta- 
tion you will need. In this ex- 
ample, you would strike the space 
bar eight times to give you a one- 
half inch indentation. 

3. Begin with an indented line 
that is only one stroke short of 
the right-hand edge of the column. 

4. With the dial pointer still at 
zero, type only the first letter of 
the indented line. 

5. Bank the carriage without 
moving the paper up a space and 
tabulate and space as usual. 

6. Since the indented line is only 
8 strokes shorter than the full line, 
begin by manually setting the dial 
pointer at 1, 

7. Move the carriage so that the 
ribbon shield pointer is to the right 
of the last letter in the preceding 
line and back space for the remain- 
ing 20 letters of the indented line. 
This will bring the printing point 
exactly to the right of the already 
typed first letter of the line. 

&. Now, type the rest of the in- 
dented line. It will look like ex- 
ample 4. 
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9. Next, experiment with an in- 
dented line that is two. strokes 
short. Bank the carriage and tabu- 
late and space to get to the justified 
side of the column. Manually set 
the dial pointer at zero. 

10. Move the carriage so that the 
ribbon shield pointer is exactly un- 
der the first letter of the preceding 
indented line and type only the first 
letter of the second indented line. 

11. Bank the carriage without 
turning the paper up one line. 

12. Tabulate and space to get to 
the beginning of the justified por- 
tion of the article. 

13, Manually set the dial pointer 
at 2 and then move the carriage so 
that the ribbon shield pointer is 
to the right of the last letter of 
the preceding line. 

14. Now, back space for the re- 
maining 19 strokes of the second 
indented line. This will bring the 
printing point exactly to the right 
of the already typed first letter of 
the line. 

15. Now, type the rest of the in 
dented line. It will look like ex- 
ample 5. 

16, You will notice that the space 
between the first and second let- 
ters is greater than the space be- 
tween the other letters of the line, 
indicating that the dial pointer 
should have been set at 3. 

17. Bank the carriage and turn 
the paper up one line. Then tabul- 
late and space in order to get to the 
justified portion of the column. 

18. Manually set the dial pointer 
at zero. 

19. Move the carriage so that the 
ribbon shield pointer is exactly un- 
der the first letter of the preceding 
line and type only the first letter of 
the indented line. 

20. Now, bank the carriage with- 
out turning the paper up one line 
and tabulate and space as usual. 

21. Manually set the dial pointer 
at 3. 

22. Move the carriage so that the 
ribbon shield pointer is to the right 
of the last letter in the preceding 
line and back space 19 times. 

23. Now, retype the rest of the 
second indented line. 

24. It will look like example 6. 
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25. Since the line is now per- 
fectly justified, the results of the 
experiment can be recorded as fol- 
lows: 
Set the dial pointer at 
3 for lines 2 strokes short 
Follow the same procedure to 
establish the dial settings for lines 
that are 3, 4, 5, and 6 spaces short. 
The entire scale can be completed 
in just a few minutes and in this 
example would look like this: 
Set the dial pointer at: 
1 for lines 1 stroke short 
3 for lines 2 strokes short 
4 for lines 3 strokes short 


for lines 4 strokes short 


| 


for lines 5 strokes short 


8 for lines 6 strokes short 
An article justified with the 
above scale would look like ex- 


ample 7. 


Summary 


Before you set up your own 
table of dial pointer settings, com- 
pare the indented copy width with 
the width of the full column. It 
the indented width is nearly the 
same as the full column width 
(with only a few spaces of indenta- 
tion), try the same dial pointer 
setting you would use for the full 
column and then adjust the setting 
up or down as is necessary. 

If the indented copy is nearly 
half of the full column width, first 
try doubling the dial pointer set- 
tings and then adjust as necessary : 
if the indented copy width is close 
to one-third of the full width, triple 
the dial setting, etc. 

3e sure to type the first letter 
of the shortened line with the dial 
pointer set at zero if the indenta- 
tion is from the left. If the indenta- 
tion is from the right, type the 
last letter with the dial pointer set 
at zero. Whether the indentation 
is from the left or from the right, 
type the rest of the shortened line 
with the dial pointer set according 
to the table of dial pointer settings 
developed as per the instructions 
listed above. 
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to help others... 
a checkup 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Are your students selling during the 
Christmas rush? Here is material for 


a lesson that may help them to handle 
returns more satisfactorily. 


He problem of customer returns 


causes a great deal of concern 


among retailers, and, as a_ result, 
Macy developed a program for train- 
ing salespeople to turn exchanges into 
sales. While the plan was used spe- 
cifically in connection with the Post- 
Christmas season, the idea has appli- 
cation for any time in the year for any 
salesclerk who forgets that courteous 
and efficient handling of a return ts 
equally important, public relations 
and profit-wise, as making the sale 
originally. 

The first time this program was 
tried, Macy’s New York selling de- 


held 


meetings for the express purpose of 


partments four departmental 


discussing the proper handling of 
customer returns, both from the pro- 
cedural and the salesmanship angles. 
The issued 


Training Department 


Macy’s -appeal 


brief meeting outlines to all selling 
department supervisors who, in turn, 
presented and summarized material 
pegged to the theme of X-Appeal. 


First Meeting 

The following memo, headed “Do 
You Have X-Appeal? You do, if you 
sell an Xchange instead of a refund!” 
was distributed at the first meeting. 

Here is what all of us in Macy’s try to 
accomplish during the Xchange period, and 
the easiest way to do it. 

The Xchange period, which lasts for 
about two weeks after Christmas, is very 
important to us for several reasons: 

A. Our aim is to retain as much of the 
Pre-Christmas volume, as it is humanly 
possible to do. 

B. This is a trying period for the customer, 
and we wish to make her shopping as sim- 
ple and as convenient as possible. 

C. We hope to retain our many regular 
customers, and to add new = customers 
through the efficient, pleasant service, we 
extend to them. 


Courtesy The National Cash Register Company 
Tips on Nchanges 

A. Convert Refunds into Xchanges. 

B. Carefully examine the returned mer- 


chandise to determine whether it was origi- 
nally Macy merchandise, and, if it is in 
saleable condition 
Say: “We have this in other colors( or 
Sizes. 
Say: “Have you seen our new merchan- 
dise ?” 
Say: “We can special order the style 
(color or size) that you wish.” 
Sav: “We have a special value today.’ 
(Then show it to the customer. ) 
C. If the customer still 
because she received five pairs of slippers, 
and only wants to keep four-—then be 
gracious about promptly offering a refund 
At this point, you can still make an 
Xchange. By offering a refund, you have 
put the customer in a frame of mind which 
By showing her some- 


wishes a refund, 


is favorable to you 
thing unusual or a good value, you may 
suggest something which the customer 
really needs and can purchase. 

In addition to discussing the im- 
portance of “selling an exchange” to 


each customer who returns merchan- 


: 
—~ 


dise, from the points of view of good 
service and of making the salesper- 
son’s job easier, the department su- 
pervisor also reviewed the system 
procedures involved in ex- 
changes. 

Copies of “The Bare Facts of X- 
appeal” quiz were distributed, and 
the salespeople were asked to answer 
the questions and to bring the quiz 
to the next meeting when the answers 
would be discussed. The meeting was 
closed on the note that ‘‘an exchange 
after Christmas is as good as a sale 
before.” 

Here is a copy of quiz used: 


THE BARE FACTS OF X-APPEAL 
Christmas comes but once a year 
Fills the house with gifts*and cheer, 
Gifts that fit and gifts that won’t 
Gifts that please and gifts that don’t. 


When the color’s wrong—the slippers tight, 

Then exchanges are in sight. 

Look through your stock for something to 
please, 

And find your book of P. R. V’s.* 


To handle the sale with speed and efficiency 

Better make sure of your skill and pro- 
ficiency— 

Fill in the spaces and add your score, 

One hundred is perfect—you can’t get more. 


Indicate with a check the correct answer 
to each question: 
1.) When a customer wants to return a 
gift, you would ask her: 

—Would she prefer another color (size, 
etc.) ? 

—Who gave it to her? 

—Where she got it? 

2.) If a customer brings in a pair of Su- 
premacy garters which her son received 
from Macy’s San Francisco, you would: 

—Suggest she have a friend who's going 
West return them for her. 

—Suggest she return them airmail, so 
that they will get back within ten days. 

—Get the Personal Return Voucher book 
and encourage her to exchange them 
for a belt, wallet, cuff links, etc. 

3.) A customer wishes to exchange a 
blouse she thinks was bought in Macy’s 
Jamaica. You have never seen this style 
in stock, so you would: 

—Tell her she had better take it to Ja- 
maica. 

—Be pleasant and write a P. R. V., be- 
cause Branch Store merchandise is dif- 
ferent, anyway. 

—Since you do not recognize the blouse, 
call the Supervisor. 

4.) The P. R. V. is made out for the 
amount of the a. merchandise 
returned; b. new merchandise selected; c. 
merchandise on order. 

5.) When you see a customer approaching 
your counter with an armload of returned 


* Personal Return Voucher. 
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Christmas boxes, you would: 

—Smile pleasantly and walk past her to a 
customer with no boxes. 

—Ask what you may show her (because 
an exchange after Christmas is as good 
as a sale before). 

—Decide now is the best time to ask your 
Supervisor about changing your lunch 
hour. 

6.) It the customer says she received six 
pairs of slippers, and she wants to return 
the three pairs that came from Macy’s, 
you would: 

—Cheerfully get the P. R. V. book. 

—Direct her to the nearest Sponsor. 

—Get the P. R. V. book. 

7.) If your customer says she “wants a re- 
fund and ONLY A REFUND” . .. it is 
best to: 

—Convince her an Exchange is really a 

better deal. 

—Run for the P. R. V. book. 

—Use a little salesmanship. 

8.) If your customer says the wool sox her 
husband got for Christmas are too big: 

—Tell her, if she washes them in hot 
water, they'll fit just fine. 

—Suggest she save them until next 
Christmas, and she can give them to 
someone else. 

—Get a P. R. V. book and a smaller size. 
9.) When you are unable to satisfy a cus- 
tomer with new merchandise, and she re- 
quests a cash refund, the salesclerk : 

—Rings up a “No Sale” and gives the 
customer a total refund. 

—Franks a “No Sale” on the P. R. V. 
and gives the customer a total refund. 


—Gives the original to the customer and 
directs her to the Superintendent’s 
Desk for a refund, and puts the tripli- 
cate of the P. R. V. in the Tally En- 
velope, the duplicate in with the mer- 
chandise or in the department P. R. V. 
box. 

10.) If your customer returns a shirt from 
another store and insists that it came in a 
Macy gift box, you would: 

—Issue a 0.00 P. R. V. for the gift box 
only. 

—Direct the customer to the Supervisor. 

—Explain to the customer that it is an- 
other store’s merchandise and that you 
are sure the other store will be glad to 
take care of it for her. 


Other Meetings 

The second meeting reviewed the 
highlights of the previous meeting 
and the quiz answers were checked. 
Meeting number three revolved 
around a group discussion of the 
essential principles Of X-Appeal, and 
the fourth and final meeting fea- 
tured three demonstration exchange 
sales. 


Reprinted by permission from the NRDGA 
Personnel Service bulletin, for March- 
April, 1933. 
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CHILD'S HEAD 
By Emma Jo Griffith 
Treadwell Schoo! 


Memphis, Tennessee 


With the exception of the eye- 
lashes—which were constructed with 
the parentheses —the entire design 
was typed with the use of but one 
character, the ever-popular asterisk. 
The curved lines in the hair and the 
contour of the face, including eyes, 
nose, mouth, and ears were con- 
structed by closely typed parentheses. 
To accomplish this, the variable line 
spacer was used, It was also neces- 
sary to control the horizontal move- 
ment of the carriage to some degree. 


This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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What makes 
the difference? 


“Miss X’s class almost always tops the list in every 
typing activity. . . . How does she raise a whole 
class to first place almost every time... . ?” 


S the supervisor of teachers-in- 

training closed the door of typ- 
ing room 208, the chairman of the 
department of business education ap- 
proached and started to speak. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Because I have 
noticed that you always have a stu- 
dent teacher working under the su- 
pervision of Miss X, it has occurred 
to me that maybe you can answer 
a question that puzzles me. As you 
know, all our typing teachers use the 
same textbook, the same method, and 
the same system of scoring. Median 
scores are used to rate students in 
a class and to rate classes in the 
same division, as first semester, sec- 
ond semester, ete. 

Periodically, I call for all the class 
median scores. When they are ar 
ranged to find the median for all 
classes in a division, Miss X’s class 
almost always tops the list in every 
typing activity, from regular clocked 
continuity typing to production work. 
How does she raise a whole class to 
first place almost every time?’ She 
never has a class place lower than 


second in any typing activity 


~ 


Esta Ross Stuart 
Retired from 
University of California at Berkeley 


Understanding Is Important 
THE The 


particular text or the employment of 


SUPERVISOR : use of a 
a specific method does not insure suc 
cess in directing the learning of typ- 
ing. True, good texts and good meth- 
ods are essential, but the highest suc- 
cess depends upon the ability of the 
teacher to understand how individual 
students learn and how to help each 
individual overcome difficulties he en- 
counters, To create a situation in 
which such understanding and _ help 
function the teacher 


should endeavor to have every stu- 


continually, 


dent enjoy his work by experiencing 
success in at least one exercise in 
each class period. Otherwise, he will 
not have the will to learn. This 1s 
especially important in early instruc 
tion. It can be accomplished by using 
short practices (three to five in a 
class period) with brief periods 
(often measured in seconds) of re- 


Miss X has a 


good understanding of how a skill is 


laxation in between. 


learned, and she studies each student 
while he works so that she may bet- 
ter understand how to help him with 


his learning problems. 
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Concepts Precede Practices 

Miss X never lectures on c mcepts. 
| doubt if she ever uses the word in 
the classroom, but she always makes 
sure that the learner knows exactly 
what he should expect to accomplish 
by the kind of practice that she pre- 
scribes, or that he, himself, proposes 
to use. He soon learns that what he 
decides to strive for in a practice, 
and what he thinks about while he 
works, determine the efficacy of his 
Miss X 
him the fact that any practice ceases 
value the instant that he 


practice. lnpresses upon 
to be of 
ceases to give his whole attention 
to it. When this conception of how 
to plan and practice most effectively 
has taken hold of most of the stu- 
dents, so that they believe this pro- 
cedure is essential to rapid progress, 
the teacher discontinues directing all 
of the practice activities. But she 
does not stop giving attention to how 
individual students practice. 

When a new skill, such as lette: 
writing or tabulation, is introduced, 
skill practice is never started until 
the new knowledge learning that the 
learner needs to possess before he 
can practice intelligently is com- 
pleted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
see this teaching technique being 


IT wish I could 

used. 
THE 

time, you can see it now. This is the 


Supervisor: If you have 
drill period in the second-semester 
class that has just assembled in room 
208. Since it is the first week of the 
semester, most of the students are in 
a new situation and are trying to ad- 
just to a different typewriter.’ Miss 


X is taking charge and she has two . 


purposes: (1) to introduce the stu- 
dents to one of a number of practices 
designed to increase their rates on 
clocked writings, (2) to show the 
student teacher one way to get the 
most out of a drill period. It will 
take about ten minutes. Shall we go 
in? (Stops speaking). 

They enter and find the class en- 
gaged in a two-minute clocked typ- 
ing. When it is finished, the students 
read proof quickly, circling errors as 
they read. 


'This class uses manual machines 
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Repetition Practice Is Purposeful 

Miss X (speaking to the class): 
I noticed that in your preliminary 
practice, many of you were typing 


like mad. Your muscles were tense, 


and vour faces wore a do-or-die ex- 


pression. Now, you should have been 
relaxed and enjoying condi- 
tioning practice. 

Set your machines to single space, 
and let’s try one of a number of 
easier and better ways to build speed. 
I am going to clock you in four 30- 
second intervals of practice. Before 
each interval, I shall suggest what 
you should concentrate on trying to 
improve. In each interval, begin with 
the first sentence in the material you 
have just typed. When time is called, 
throw the carriage twice and indent 
for the next practice. (Stops speak 
ing ). 

The 
ments were made before each prac- 


following short announce- 
tice: Interval one; improve carriage 
return, Interval two; keep muscles 
relaxed while you type as fast as you 
can. Interval three; continue to re- 
lax while you type as smoothly as 
possible. Interval four; be sure to 
keep muscles relaxed while you type 
as fast and as accurately as you can. 

In this practice, each student re- 
peated the same material four times. 
Since it was familiar, he could give 
all his attention to the improvement 
This kind ot 
practice is far more effective than 


he was striving for. 


typing the material four times with 
a general idea of improving, because 
the student 

(1) puts forth maximum effort to 
improve some particular typing tech- 
nique 

(2) learns to isolate, for special 
attention, techniques that may be 
improved by concentrated repetition 
practice 

(3) learns how effective definitely 
purposeful repetition can be 

(4) eventually learns to depend on 
himself to choose the kind of prac- 
tice that makes the best possible use 
of his time. 

In the next practice of this kind, 
Miss X may let each student choose 
what he will try to improve in some 
of the practice intervals. 

Miss X suggested that each typist 


should try to relax throughout the 
two minutes of clocked typing that 
followed their purposeful practice. 
This was a good technique to use at 
this time, because (1) most of the 
typists were pushing themselves too 
hard during clocked typing, and (2) 
many of them needed to have some- 
thing to think about besides the fear 
of making an error. Knowing that 
they were being clocked would tend 
to make most students type as fast 
Miss 


X sometimes uses the same copy in 


as they could with accuracy. 


the second two minutes of typing as 
in the first; sometimes, new copy. 

In the next purposeful repetition 
practice, Miss X intends to use ma- 
terial that contains more capitals than 
usual and to concentrate on opera 
tion of the shift keys in some of the 
clocked interval practice. The stu 
dents will soon begin to understand 
that they have a better chance of in- 
creasing their typing rates if they 
isolate for intensive practice, each of 
the techniques involved in speed typ- 
ing, instead of depending solely on 
fingering the keys faster. 

This 
practice, and the ability that indivi- 
duals develop to direct their own 


conception of purposeful 


practice, contribute greatly toward 
maintaining the high class medians 
that keep Miss X’s classes in first 
(oceasionally, second) place the 
departmental Class 
medians can be raised only by rais- 


class records. 
ing the medians of a number of stu- 
dents. Class medians in all kinds of 
typing make a good self-rating scale 
for a teacher to use to evaluate her 
work as well as to measure her own 
student improvement. 


Endurance Is Essential 

There is evidence that too many 
students in high schools and colleges 
do not have enough experience in 
typing without interruption for long 
periods of time. This is a serious 
shortcoming. Perhaps our success in 
building typing power by using short 
periods of intensive practice has 
caused us to overemphasize this prac- 
tice and to use it too much after the 
basic typing techniques have been 
learned. It is possible to reach a 
point of diminishing returns by over- 
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doing any kind of intensive practice. 
This is a good time in the year to 
make an appraisal of the time allotted 
to different typing activities to deter- 
mine if some of the time allotments 
should not be revised. 

Time must be found in the train- 
ing program for more endurance 
practice than many time tables are 
that 
minutes is probably as good a mea- 


now allowing. It is true five 
sure as fifteen minutes for determin- 
ing the rate in regular continuity 
typing. But spurts of fast typing 
do not suffice in the many office jobs 
where there are very few interrup- 
tions in the work of the typist. Train 
ing in endurance should begin soon 
after production typing is introduced. 
It should begin with typing conti- 
nuity copy, because no energy is ex- 
pended in problem solving. The time 
in each practice should be increased 
five or ten minutes beyond that used 
in the last endurance practice, until 
it extends over one entire class pe- 
riod, longer if possible. The typing 
should not be clocked, because the 
typist should not work under any 
pressure except that produced by 
working for longer and longer peri- 
ods of time. From typing continuit 

material, the should 
gress to doing production work for 
a full class period, and from one pe- 
riod of production work to full peri- 
ods of production work for several 
Typists should 


students pro- 


days in succession. 
win the battle against fatigue while 
they are still in training. This is the 
kind of training Miss X uses in her 
classes and partly accounts for their 
high median scores in advanced pro- 


duction typing. 


Improvement Receives Recognition 

THE SUPERVISOR (speaking to the 
Chairman): One reason I. always 
have a student teacher working with 
Miss X is that she is adept in coach- 
ing student teachers to spot improve- 
ment, as well as learning difficulties, 
in all types of learners. It is just as 
important to encourage students as 
to help them. When a 
trying hard to overcome some diffi- 


learner is 


culty, to have his teacher say he sees 
even a_ slight improvement, often 
gives him the lift he needs to prove 
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to himself that he is capable of im- 
proving. No matter how kind and 
helpful the 


learner is inclined to be depressed, 


the teacher 1s, slow 
simply because learning to type seems 
to be so much harder for him than 


high class moral is to be maintained, 


for the majority of the class. 


every student must be succeeding in 
each activity some of the time. This 
is another ability Miss X has that 


contributes to her success in directing 
the learning of typing. 

These are only a few of the things 
that contribute to success in main- 
taining high class medians, and the 
time has been too short for a com- 
plete discussion of them. 

Tue CHatRMAN: You have an- 
swered my question. | am beginning 
to understand that improved teaching 
techniques make the difference 


“THERE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN... “ 


(Continued from page 5Y) 


Individual use can be made of 
the period of slack tide also. Many 
teachers, for example, are facing 
extraordinarily large classes. Even 
for each student’s 


though time 


needs is reduced and freedom of 
movement is practically non-exis- 
tent 
extreme 


these are thet pressures, the 


tides—much can be ac- 
complished in a classroom by a 
not wasting his 


teacher who is 


energies in mere fretting. Such a 
teacher uses his strength to plan 
activities which can be carried out 
under existing classroom  condi- 
tions. The stronger teachers will 
have sufficient energy left to fight 
in the proper places against the 
tides of public apathy for better 
conditions in the future. 
have few dis- 


Teachers who 


cipline problems either 
learned or instinctively realize that 
the best times to make progress 
with unruly individuals is in their 
quiet moments rather than in the 


flood tides of their anger. Such a 


for the sake of 
his class, he, himself, must be emo 


teacher knows that 


tionally stable. He creates, through 
the strength of his own personality, 
an atmosphere in which it is difi 
cult to misbehave. 

The swimmer’s problem at Re- 
versing Falls was twofold: first, to 
build his power and endurance to 
swim the distance he had decided 
he must cover; second, and equally 
important, to study the river so 
thoroughly that he was able to de- 
termine the exact moment to en 
ter the water with least danger to 
himself. 

Making progress at the times 
when a person’s greatest strength 
can be utilized without loss in the 
fighting of unmanageable currents 
seems to be good sense. Perhaps, 
like the swimmer, educators will 
find it convenient to give more at- 
tention to the potential of the 
and to the develop- 
the 


“Slack tide” 


ment of the endurance and 


“know-how” to use it wisely. 
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Students become faster, 
more proficient typists 
when they are taught on 
the IBM Electric 


IBM ELECTRICS 


YOU'LL HEAR a lot about the IBM 

the business world—it’s the favorite 
electric by far! So why not train students 
on the typewriter they will be most likely 
to use in their jobs of the future—the 
“teaching typewriter’’—the IBM Electric! 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS —OUTSELL ALL 


| 
Ths 
“4 
\ 
WILL SEE a continuous p: 
won't be held up by a typewriter that takes “time 
"— schedules can be maintained. In every 
ve way, IBM helps students advance fasterinto 
\ 


IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE! 


If you are interested in IBM's extensive educational service program, write to: 


L. M. Collins, Manager, 
Educational Services, 


OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / Eaucational Services, 


New York 22,N.Y. 


a 
ee 545 Madison Avenue, 


eRoy A. Brendel 


Hempstead High School 
Hempstead, New York 


“If the course objective of business arithmetic 
is to prepare pupils for bookkeeping, a closer 
relationship must be established between the 


two courses.” 


HIE teacher of business arithmetic 

must recognize the fact that he has 
several barriers facing him the mo- 
ment he faces a class of pupils in 
business arithmetic. 

(1) 


metic on the part of some young 


There is a dislike for arith- 


people, especially girls who make up 


most of the business education 


classes. 


(2) Some pupils feel that they 
have learned as much arithmetic as 
it is possible or necessary for them 
to learn. 

(3) There is some feeling that in 
today’s “machine age” arithmetical 
computations in office work are ma- 
chine calculated. 

(4) The school population, as it 
is today, presents a much wider range 
of skills, interests, and abilities. 

(5) In educa- 
tional like 
other skill subjects in’ elementary 


line with current 


philosophy, arithmetic, 
work is not taught primarily as a 
skill, but is used more as a tool in 
developing the ‘“‘whole” personality 
of the pupil. 

(6) Standards, as we understand 
them in business, are expressed in 
elementary work not in terms of 
but rather in 
growth in mastery. 


mastery, terms ot 


(7) Disuse, rather than misuse, of 
arithmetic in the upper grades often 
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puts a question mark upon the prog- 
nostic value of test results for de- 
termining course, unit, or individual 
weaknesses. 

(8) Business arithmetic is made 
up of problems. The word problems 
implies difficult. That 
which is difficult sets up a mental 
block in the minds of pupils who have 


something 


little, if any, self-confidence. 

It seems necessary, therefore, that 
from the beginning some approach 
to the teaching of business arith- 
metic must be designed to face these 
business 


challenges. Teachers of 


arithmetic are in a very favorable 
strategic position to meet these chal- 
lenges face to face. The “secret 
weapon” against these passive atti- 
tudes is in the title of the course it- 
self, “Business Arithmetic’’—arith- 
metic for business—and since book- 
keeping is recognized by most pupils 
as belonging to business, the tie-up 
between arithmetic and bookkeeping 
can be used most advantageously. 

To discuss adequately ‘Business 
Arithmetic for Bookkeeping,” the 
subject must be broadened to include : 
Where should business arithmetic be 
taught? Who should teach business 
arithmetic ? What should be taught in 
business arithmetic ? 


These “3 W’s” — “Where,” 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 
FOR 
BOOKKEEPING 


“Who,” and “What’- 


“How” to 


influence the 
success of the such an 
extent that to disregard them would 
make much of any such discussion 


pointless. 


Where Teach Business Mathematics? 

Curriculum placement of business 
arithmetic for bookkeeping depends 
to a great extent upon the objectives 
of the course and the course content. 
If the course has for its main objec- 
tive the preparation of pupils for 
work in bookkeeping, then it should 
precede or run concurrently with 
bookkeeping. Since Bookkeeping |! 
seems to be taught most frequently 
in the 11th Grade and Bookkeeping 
II in the 12th Grade, it seems best 
that 
taught in the 10th Grade or concur- 


Business Arithmetic should be 


rently with Bookkeeping I in the 11th 
Grade. 


On the other hand, whether it is 


advisable to offer business arith- 
metic as a separate course or to in- 
tegrate it with bookkeeping depends 
again upon the objectives of the 
bookkeeping course, the time, and 
facilities that a school provides for 
the teaching of business education 
subjects. 

There educators who 


are many 


favor the integration of business 
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arithmetic with bookkeeping. There 
is much to be said in favor of this 
philosophy provided : 

(1) There has been a satisfactory 
development of arithmetic in’ the 
grades ; provided 

(2) Teachers of bor keeping learn 
how to teach remedial arithmetic, 
necessary to meet the wide range of 
abilities in today’s classes; and pro- 
vided, 

(3) 


bookkeeping are rewritten so_ that 


Instructional materials 
arithmetical difficulties do not impede 
the study and progress of bookkeep 
ing. 

A general observation reveals that 
bookkeeping is approximately 75 per- 
cent arithmetic and 25 percent appli- 
cation of bookkeeping theory; but 
the type of arithmetic used in book- 
keeping is quite elementary—simple 
addition, subtraction, and multiplica- 
tion making up the greater part. In 
fact, the following list is quite indica- 
tive: 

(1) Prootreading numbers—read- 
ing, writing, calling out, checking, 
comparing, remembering, ete. 

(2) Copying numbers on lines and 
in columnar alignment. 

(3) Adding and subtracting to de- 
termine account balances. 

(4) Adding 


preparing statements. 


and subtracting in 
(5) Adding, multiplying, and sub- 
tracting on invoices. 
(60) 
making deposits, keeping check- 


Adding subtracting in 


book, and in making bank reconcilia- 
tions. 

(7) Computing net prices and 
amounts when trade or cash dis- 
counts are allowed. 

(8) Computing dates. 

(9) Adding, subtracting, and mul- 
tiplving on a payroll. 

(10) Computing proceeds of a dis- 
counted note. 

(11) Estimating depreciation, loss 
on doubtful accounts, used supplies, 
ete. 

On the basis of this typical list, un- 
less the content of business arith- 
metic integrated with bookkeeping is 
extended beyond the needs of ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, mathematical 
training would be very negligible. 
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It would seem, therefore, that some 
elementary but broadened course in 
business arithmetic properly taught 
as a separate course is preterable if 
a proper background for bookkeep 
ing is to be developed. Integration 
or correlation is possible in such a 
separate course if the content of that 
course is made topical. 

Of course, since there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to the topics which 
course in 


should be included in a 


business mathematics, such topics 
should be selected on the basis of the 
needs of the pupils, curricula objec- 
tives, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual school, and the teacher. 
However, since bookkeeping is in 
reality simply an application of math 
ematics, teaching of mathematics can 
that done in a 


work 


better results in bookkeeping, some 


not be limited to 


separate course. To towards 
class time must be devoted to mathe 
matics in the bookkeeping class 
whether it be for the purpose of re 
view or remedial instruction. 

If business arithmetic is taught as 
a separate course, preceding book- 
keeping, there is still another factor 
to this problem of “Where should 
business mathematics be taught?’ 
the room in which business mathe- 
matics is taught. Logically, it should 
be in a room set aside specifically 
for that purpose. In smaller schools, 
the bookkeeping room would be ideal. 
However, more important is . that 
business arithmetic should be taught 
in an atmosphere—an atmosphere 
similar to that of an efficiently man- 
aged accounting department. 

This office environment—this at- 
mosphere—may be created in a num 
ber of ways. 

(1) 


dures, and equipment should be so 


Problems, supplies, proce- 
well organized and established that 
things roll along in an efficient man- 
ner. Every pupil should know where 
supplies are kept, where papers are 
filed, which he should feel free to 
use as needed; but at the same time, 
he must be expected to be economical 
in their use and to return them to 
their proper place when through us- 
ing them. He must be trained to be 
a good office “housekeeper” as well 
as a mathematics pupil if he expects 


to work with other people. This 1s 


especially true of bookkeepers who 
should have a general knowledge of 
filing and organization if their rec 
ords are to be of value when needed. 

(2) There should be work waiting 
from the minute the pupil enters the 
room until the dismissal bell rings. 
These “fill-in” 
board drills, drill sheets, quizzes and 


jobs may be chalk 


tests for correction, collection ot 
work, etc. 
sense of 


(3) There should be a 


freedom—under supervision—in_ the 
room. Pupils should feel free to con- 
duct themselves as they would in an 
office. If every minute is filled with 


constructive work, social conversa- 


tions and “fooling around” will be 
at a minimum. Every pupil will re 
alize that each minute wasted in the 
classroom will have to be made up 
after school on his own time if he 
is to keep his work up to date in 
preparation for quizzes and tests. 

In general, the class period in busi- 
ness arithmetic should be divided into 
two parts—instructional and labora 
tory. Naturally, during the instruc 
tional part when the attention should 
be focused on the teacher, general 
classroom practices should be ob 
served so that teaching-learning can 
be most effectively assured. 

However, during the laboratory 
part of the class period, stilted class 
room practices should ‘be relaxed 
Hand-raising should be discarded: 
the pupil should feel free to go to 
the teacher for help or to another 
pupil (when the teacher is busy) in- 
stead of raising his hand for help. 
Hand-raising is not practiced in an 
accounting office. 

During the laboratory session, the 
teacher should be for the most part 
“working on the floor.” The teacher 
should adopt as one of his principles 
of teaching : “The teacher goes to the 
student to work with him; the stu 
dent does not go to the teacher zith 
work for the teacher.” No teacher, 
worthy of the title, regardless of 
years of experience or education, can 
ever hope to get students to do their 
best when he sits at his desk check 
ing papers, working on registers, or 
giving “individual instruction” as the 
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student brings work to him. Such 
“individual instruction,” under such 
circumstances, generally consists of 
either accepting the problems or 
“Still wrong; do it over, this time 
more carefully.” 

The practice of students going to 
the teacher instead of the teacher 
going to the students is to be de- 
plored. It not only permits the gather- 
ing of several students around the 
teacher's desk at one time, thus ob- 
scuring the observation of those stu- 
dents still at their desks, but it also 
permits those who are still at their 
desks to “loaf on the job.” 

Qn the other hand, the practice of 
a teacher’s going to the student, giv- 
ing individual help, demonstration, 
and encouragement, tends to de- 
velop: 

a. A spirit of teacher-helpfulness 
in the students. They come to feel 
that each lesson has a purpose be- 
hind it and that the teacher is there 
to help them accomplish that  pur- 
not for the 


pose—for themsel 
teacher. 
'b, A 


Students tend to overcome the nerv- 


feeling of self-confidence. 
ousness they generally experience 
when others watch or work close by. 

c. Refinement of work-organiza- 
tion techniques before they become 
bad 


“unlearned” and then “relearned.” 


habits which later have to be 

The good teacher must secure and 
maintain a maximum of student effort 
must work with the 


for improvement. 


and students 
One cannot learn 
to do arithmetic unless he is doing 
purposeful arithmetic. To 
plish this, the teacher need not be a 


accom- 


Simon Legree, but unless each stu- 
dent is busy at some purposeful work 
at least 40 of each 45-minute period: 

a. The student himself is losing 
valuable time and practice. 

b. The idle student generally dis- 
rupts the work of a fellow student, 
thereby wasting time of two students 


—generally followed by a disciplinary 


situation. 


c. Student endurance cannot be 
built up with short “spurts” of work. 

d. The student does not learn that 
an employer expects a dollar’s worth 
of work for a dollar’s pay. Passing 
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from one class to another furnishes 
adequate “breaks” from the daily 
routine. 

e. The student does not learn that 
it is his learning and practice that is 
being lost and to accomplish the most 
good, he must keep busy. 

“Working the floor” during the 
laboratory period permits the teacher 
to denote signs of discouragement 
and to give words of encouragement 
and extra attention to students ex- 
periencing difficulty. 

This divided class period—instruc- 
tional and laboratory—and the at- 
mosphere and attitudes developed, 
conditions the pupils for the same 
type of atmosphere in the bookkeep- 
ing classes since in those classes, most 
of the class periods should likewise 
be divided into two parts because of 
the nature of the work. 

This divided 


“paves” the way for the pupil te do 


class period also 


his own homework for he has an 
opportunity for supervised study and 
individual attention as his needs arise. 
There is less danger of copying for, 
most generally, copying takes place 
when there is little or no understand- 
ing of the work and the pupil’s “back 
is against the wall.” 

A few words about this problem 
of copying seems desirable at this 
Above all, don’t forbid it. In- 
stead, encourage and suggest that it 
Do not make 


point. 


not be resorted to. 
homework such a part of the final 
mark that at times unethical practices 
must be resorted to to meet the 
teacher’s requirements. 
circumstances may justify a pupil’s 
failure to do homework, and if pro- 
vision is made for make-up, and if 


Occasional 


emphasis is put on achievement as 
evidenced by quizzes and tests, oc- 
casional failure to do homework is 
insignificant in the end-results. It is 
also quite possible that a pupil does 
get a certain amount of learning out 
of copying. To forbid it might de- 
prive him from whatever learning 
does or can take place under such cir- 
cumstances, 

Mutual respect for the rights and 
privacy of the teacher and pupils 
must exist. Pupils should under- 
stand that the teacher’s desk, for ex- 
ample, is his “workbench” and _ that 


anything in it or on it is of a private, 
personal nature and should be treated 
as such. The teacher’s desk should 
not be cluttered with supplies and 
materials which pupils need in their 
work: instead, it should have on it 
only that with which the teacher is 
It should 
set a good example of a desk well or- 


working at the moment. 


ganized for work. 

Pupils when talking with the 
teacher at the teacher’s desk should 
realize that the proper place to carry 
on such conversations is in front of 
or at the side of the desk, not over 
the teacher’s shoulders. This is good 
office etiquette. Records of any na- 
ture on the teacher’s desk should be 
treated as confidential—thus laying 
proper attitudes towards confidential 
work in bookkeeping. 

By the same token, the teacher 
should respect the rights and privacy 
of his pupils. Being a teacher does 
not give him the right to help him- 
self to the supplies of the pupil, even 
though school-furnished, or to pry 
through the pupil’s textbooks with- 
out the usual courtesy of first asking. 

Class problems should be realistic. 
How 


Such ridiculous problems as 
much will 25¢ doz. of apples cost at 
25 9/16 cents per dozen?” should be 
relegated to the wastepaper basket. 
No such type problem exists in life. 
The problems to be done must be done 
in a professional-business sort of way 
with much instruction given through 
business papers. 

Preferably, there should be a basic 
iextbook—up to date, well illustrated 
—but that textbook should be supple- 
mented by numerous other materials. 
For example: 

(a) Simple statistical data as found 
in the daily newspapers and maga- 
zines should be brought into the class- 
room and interpreted. 

(1) Tax rates—meaning, ete. 

(2) Cost of vandalism, ete. 

(3) Baseball percentages, etc. 

(b) Wall charts and bulletin-board 
displays showing relationship —be- 
tween mathematics and bookkeeping 
should be prominent. Such displays 
as the following can be made: 

(1) Use of the fundamental proc- 

esses of arithmetic in such busi- 
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ness papers as invoices, notes, pay- 

rolls, financial statements, ete. 

(2) Use of the fundamental proc- 

esses of arithmetic in recording 

and maintaining records. 

(3) Use of the fundamental proc- 

esses of arithmetic in the pupil’s 

personal business records: social 
security, deductions, income taxes, 

Cue. 

(c) Actual business papers from 
offices within the community. If this 
is not possible, exercises should be 
made up with business papers from 
The 


credit 


discarded bookkeeping sets. 
checks, 


memoranda, ete., add realism to the 


invoices, schedules, 
problem material and to the facsimiles 
in the textbook and give pupils the 
feeling of learning business mathe- 
matics for a reason. 

For the most part, today’s business 
mathematics textbooks are excel- 
lently prepared. There is ample ma- 
terial, scientifically planned, to de- 
velop computational skills to a high 
degree. All texts are well illustrated. 
However, illustrations are not enough 
mathematics 


to associate business 


with bookkeeping. Actually doing 
the work in. a bookkeeping atmos- 
phere with business papers develops 
a “oneness” of mathematics with 
bookkeeping. 

In addition to cementing this “one- 
ness” of mathematics and bookkeep- 
ing, handling business papers or 
facsimiles thereof offers several other 
distinct advantages: 

(1) It develops a business vocabu- 
lary and understanding through the 
senses of sound, sight, and touch. For 
example, when the pupil hears the 
word “note,” he not only hears it, 
The same 


is true of such terms as sales in- 


but sees it, and “‘feels”’ it. 


voice, trade acceptance, and pur- 
chases. 

(2) It acquaints the pupil with dif- 
ferent business papers—their simi- 
larities and differences. For example, 
the similarities, yet differences, of in- 
voices; of checks; of notes; of notes 
and acceptances ; ete. 

It is possible to be more specific 
in the teaching of the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic through the 


use of business papers. The skills of 
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addition and subtraction may be 
taught by having pupils : 

(1) Work on financial statements 
(Statement of Financial Condition; 
P & L Statements; Trial Balances; 
Abstracts ; ete.) 

(2) Use journal paper to prepare 
the simple financial statements. 

(3) Prepare deposit tickets. 

(4) Keep checkbook and prepare a 
reconciliation statement. 

(5) Reeord and total simple en- 
tries in the various journals, avoid- 
ing the use of debits and credits, 
however. Such practice in recording 
develops the recordative phase of 
bookkeeping and gives pupils oppor- 
tunities of seeing the “marriage” of 
mathematics and bookkeeping. 

The skills of addition and multipli- 
cation can be developed by having 
pupils : 

(1) Check extensions on invoices 


and sales tickets. To be sure, there 


INTERESTING FACTS 


@ The first C.P.A. law was enacted in New 
York in 1896, 

e C.P.A.’s now number 51,745 in the 
United States, with more than 12,000 of 
these in New York. California, Illinois, 


Pennsylvania, Texas, and New Jersey, in ; 


that order, rank next in number. 

e@ There are more than 25,000 in the Amer- 
ican Institute. Of these, 13,341 are partners 
or individual practitioners ; 5,973, emplovees 
of accounting firms; 4,236, officials of pri- 
vate corporations; 674, government em- 
ployees; 443, educators. 

e@ Twenty-six states have Permissive Pub- 
lic Accounting Laws and twenty-two have 
Regulatory Public Accounting Laws. 


are few, if any, errors on any of the 
business papers from the bookkeep- 
ing practice sets, but that’s the gen- 
eral condition in business—what 
errors are made must be found and 
corrected. However, the teacher can 
effect changes by: 

a. Changing prices 

b. Having pupils determine total 

due to creditor from several in- 

voices 

c. Having pupils determine total 

daily, weekly, or monthly pur- 
chases or sales invoices 

alone 

Date computations can be taught 
by having pupils: 


(1) 


saved from used practice sets. 


Verify due dates on notes 


(2) Compute due dates on invoices 
so as to take advantage of discounts 
as well as net amounts due. 

(3) Record notes in a simple Note 
Register. 

ABOUT THE C.P.A. 


@ More than 21,000 candidates 
C.P.A. examination each year. 


take the 


e@ Experience requirements, before sitting 
for the C.P.A. examination, range from 0 
to 5 years. Three states, Delaware, Mon- 
tana, and Nebraska, apparently require no 
experience. 
@ South Dakota, Iowa, ana Alaska require 
the C.P.A. to post a bond. 
e@ The American Institute uniform exami- 
nation covers four fields; however, eleven 
states require additional subjects such as 
Economics, Public Finance, and Govern- 
mental Accounting. 

—From New Jersey C.P.A. Journal 


FAST AIR RESERVATIONS 


Whether you make your air reservations 
at a ticket office or over the phone, you'll 
now receive better, faster service. Your 
reservations or ticket agent at the counter 
where there is a Magnetronic Reservisor 
simply inserts in the machine a plate keyed 
to your destination. Then she presses keys 
representing flight, number, date, and num- 
ber of seats and receives the required in- 
formation instantly. The brain center of 
the Magnetronic Reservisor activates lights 
on the agent’s machine to indicate the avail- 


ability of space or the acceptance of your 
reservation or the cancellation as the case 
may be. 

Several agents can ask questions at the 
same time and each will receive almost 
simultaneously the information requested. 
As soon as a reservation is made, that seat 
is subtracted from the inventory of the 
Memory Drum. If it should later be can- 
celled, it is automatically added back. All 
these operations are performed in duplicate 
and automatically compared for complete 
accuracy. 


OFFICE SALARIES UP 


In 1955, office salaries increased 3.6 per 
cent—double the rise of 1954. Recently, 
the National Salary Survey Committee of 
NOMA completed its latest and biggest 
Salary Survey. It provides city-by-city 
figures on salaries paid for 24 clerical jobs. 
Participating in the were 105 
chapters. 

From January 1947 to September 1955, 
‘the analysis shows an over-all average sal- 
ary increase of 58 per cent (from $36 to 


survey 


$57) for nine common office jobs in 11 
cities. 

Until 1954, the analysis reveals an un- 
diminished trend of spiraling office salaries: 
$2 a week average over each preceding 
year during 1947 through 1950; $3 in 1951 
and 1952; and #4 in 1953. Then in 1954 
the trend broke; the average increase was 
only $1 for the nine jobs in the 11 cities 
studied. But in 1955, the average increase 
went back up to $2, indicating a possible 
beginning for a new upward spiral. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


IB E. ©. Fenton, President | 


Des Moines, lowa 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


amr 
Viv 
AUERSWALD S 
ACCOUNTING AND 


SCHOOL 


G. AUERSWALOD, eresioenr 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 
BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 


and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
T. 
Standard and Specialized Courses 


KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S$. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


902 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


When young people apply for a_ position, 
qualifications are backed by the reputation of the 
school which they attended. If the school is nationally 
recognized, this inspires confidence among employers 
and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 


income and responsibility. 


Most young people attend only one school beyond 
high school. It is a matter of pride and prestige to 
applicants when they can say, 
school with a national reputation.’ 


The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages 
is known to business educators and business execu- 


tives everywhere, 


It pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 


A 
Institution 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


their 


"| attended a business 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


1 Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 

Since 1918, offering two-year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Management and Exec. Sec- 
retarial; one-year courses in Accounting, Sales - 
Administration and Secretarial. Approved as 
Registered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Professionalized Technical 


an 
Human Relations Training 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


School of Business Administration: Accounting, Sales 
and Management Majors. School of Secretarial 
Science: Medical, Legal, and Executive Majors (one- 
and two-year programs). Co-educational. Dormitories. 


Catalogue on request 


160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W. Hickory, North Carolina 


S PENCERIAN couece) 


Professional Treinigg for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Offers courses in Accounting, Business 


Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr., President 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 

Merged in 1954 

N O W Represents 139 Combined 

Years of Successful Business Training 

Akron 8, Ohio 

Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED (889 
Catalog on Request 


R A M I R E Z@ 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 


San Juan, P. R. 


4th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 


BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. , 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. » 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for free Catalogue 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 


Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, President 

Catalogue on request 


Bangor Maine 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. -MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 


FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohliffts, President 


Tested. BUSINESSETRAINI 
Jested 


1 and 2 year courses in: Accountancy ¢« Sales, Adver- 
tising, Merchandising. « Med. Sec. Standard Sec 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Secretarial, Medical Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, Secretarial and Stenoaraphy. Also inten- 
sive Courses in A. Coaching, Speedwriting Shert- 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
isk for Bulletin A 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


STONE COLLEGE 


92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


Col. 


of Accountancy 
Col. 


of Sec'y Training 


STRAYE 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


diploma 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. M. Luther, Sr., President 

209 W. Church Knoxville,, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
Pre-eminently the Most Successful Business 
Training School in the Southwest 
Offers: Secretarial, Accounting, and Business 
Administration Courses 
Free Placement 


805 Tijeras Ave., NW Albuquerque, N. M. 
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the accounting 
feacher’s page 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


e Vv Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 


=e Division of General Education and 
Extension Services, New York University 


AN ELEMENTARY LECTURE ON COSTS 


The determination of the net in- 
come of a business for periods of 
time is today regarded as the primary 
function of accounting. It is per- 
formed by a_ process popularly 
known as “matching costs with reve- 
nue.” 

The computation of the gross in- 
come, or revenue, of a period is 
easier than the allocation of the costs 
to be deducted therefrom. Except for 
possible accruals and deferrals, the 
gross income figure is available in 
an account that indicates the earn- 
ings from sales of goods or services, 
plus the balances of the accounts 
with other forms of income. The 
computation of the deductions from 
the gross income is a more compli- 
cated matter. 


Assignment of Costs 

Accounting is largely a matter of 
treatment of costs. The costs of a 
business may be divided into three 
categories: (1) the selling, general, 
and administrative costs; (2) the 
cost of the goods or materials pur- 
chased for resale, or manufacture 
and sale; and (3) the cost of the 
equipment, or fixed assets. 

These costs are assigned to reve- 
nue by means of a series of conven- 
tional procedures with which those 
who have studied accounting are 
familiar. The costs that have expired 
and have, therefore, been assigned 
to revenue, are known at expenses; 
those that have not expired and, ac- 
cordingly, have not been assigned to 
revenue, are known as assets. 

The allocation of the selling, gen- 
eral, and administrative costs to rev- 
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enue’ usually presents the least diffi- 
culty. Take, for example, rent. This 
cost is commonly paid for monthly 
and at the end of the period the total 
in the account Rent is assigned as an 
expense to the revenue of the period. 
Wages present a little problem when 
the last day of the period is not the 
last day of the pay period and it is 
necessary to accrue a certain amount 
of wages to obtain the total wages 
expense to be assigned. On the other 
hand, certain costs, such as insur- 
ance, are usually paid in advance for 
more than one period and, therefore, 
the unexpired portion of what has 
been paid for needs to be deferred 
and this portion of the cost is classi- 
fied with assets known as deferred 
charges or prepaid expenses. 

The costs of goods or materials 
that have been sold and have thus ex- 
pired are assigned to revenue as an 
expense with the title cost of goods 
sold, The unexpired costs of goods 
or materials are assets and are given 
the title inventory. The determination 
of these figures requires a consider- 
able amount of work in the form of 
record-keeping and “stock-taking.” 

With respect to fixed asset costs: 
the portion that has expired in ac- 
cordance with conventional proce- 
dure, such as the straight-line or 
other basis, is assigned to revenue as 
depreciation expense; the unexpired 
portion of the cost of the fixed assets 
constitutes the stated amount of the 
fixed assets. 

Thus expenses are expired costs 
and assets are largely unexpired 


costs. 


It follows from this that the assets 
of a business may be divided into 
two categories: (1) cash and claims 
to cash (receivables and securities) ; 
and (2) unexpired costs, that is, 
costs to be assigned to future reve- 


nue (with special exceptions such as 
land used as a building site). 


Nature of the Net Income Figure 

Since in performing the process 
of matching the costs with the reve- 
nue to which they are applicable the 
accountant makes use of convention- 
al procedures applied by the use of 
professional judgment, the figure 
designated in the income statement 
as net income for the period is not 
an absolute measure of the net in- 
come but rather the opinion of the 
accountant who did the job. Within 
reasonable limits, if another account- 
ant had performed the work, the net 
income figure might be a different 
one. In this respect, the accountant’s 
opinion is comparable with opinions 
in other professions, such as a physi- 
cian’s diagnosis and a judge’s de- 
cision. 

It should, however, be pointed out 
that since all costs must eventually 
be accounted for, none are lost in 
the process of allocation to income. 
The differences in opinion affect 
only the amounts to be assigned to 
specific periods on the accrual basis 
of accounting. Any costs not allocat- 
ed to a period will be allocated to fu- 
ture periods and, vice versa, costs 
allocated to a period under review 
will not be allocated to future peri- 


ods. 


Nature of Asset Figures 


The stated dollar amounts of most 
of the assets, being the deferred or 
unexpired costs of the assets, have 
no relation to the value of these as- 
sets in the business world. The mar- 
ket value of assets is a matter with 
which the accountant as such is not 
concerned. His job is that of the ap- 
portionment of the asset costs to in- 
come. However, the businessman is 
sometimes interested in knowing the 
market value of his assets. To obtain 
such information he should consult 
another kind of professional man 
known as an appraiser. 
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FILING SIMPLIFIED cctZ acceut ou 
TEACHABILITY aud REALISM 


with SMEAD’S TRAINING UNIT > 


REVITALIZES filing instruction because it 
1. Permits coverage of basic principles in as little as 5 lessons 


2. Stresses functional application to typical everyday filing 
problems 


3. Contains full-sized papers and correspondence as well as 
standard filing supplies 


4. Provides experience in the operation of an actual filing system 
exactly like those found in thousands of offices 


5. Fits all types of instructional plans, including self-instruction 


ANSWERS the teacher’s need for 

1. A self-contained, fully equipped, portable unit with 
2. A natural motivation and maximum adaptability 

3. At the amazingly low initial cost of $27.75 

4. And with an operating cost as little as 10¢ per pupil! 


THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. + Hastings, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Send us... “Smead Classroom Instructional Units Name 
No. 25” including file drawer and contents at $27.75 each. School 
Send us... instructional units No. 025 without metal drawer 
at $16.75 each. F.O.B. Hastings, Minn. Address 
Send us a FREE copy of the Teaching Manual Filing Simplified 
{_] check here. City Zone 

J. B. 1156 
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without a 
trace 


No mistake about it! 
No eraser in the past 
fifty years has made 
such an impression as 
AW Faser’s pencil- 
shaped, white-polished | 
ERASERSTIK 


It 1s an important | 
tool for every girl 
who is ambitious to get 
promotions and pay 
increases—because it 
helps her turn out 
beautiful letters 
ERASERSTIK erases 
without a trace, leaves 
no frizzles, no ghosts. 
Takes out a single 
letter without blurring 
the word 


No mistake about 1t, 
ERASERSTIKS are office 
pets—and so are the 


girls who use them. | 
7099 without brush 10¢ 
70998 with brush 20¢ | 


TEACHERS: FREE sample | 


available for class demon- 


stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER 


-erase 
| 
| 


® v.s.a.7099 


ALL Ris 


“4 ad 
A 


AWFaBER ERASERS 


SERVICE 


CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3,N. J. 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


Vv 


BUSINESS SPONSORED EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


of who have used the free 
films so generously loaned by business or- 
ganizations have found them a real boon 
to classroom work in most cases. We will 
all agree that as business teachers we are 
not adverse to a reasonable amount of ad- 
vertising in a film if, the whole, the 
film conveys a worthwhile message to the 
students. We are concerned, however, that 
advertising and, in fact, the whole tone of 
any film is suitable to the atmosphere of 
the classroom. The business organizations 
that are sponsoring these films are not com- 
pletely unaware that some of them have 
not achieved exactly the results that were 
desired. The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has, therefore, posed this prob- 
lem: “How can aid education 
through the production of films that meet 
curriculum needs of a nation’s schools.” 

A 16-page booklet entitled Criterta For 
Business Sponsored Educational Films was 
the result of study undertaken to answer 
the question. Business firms, when they 
are in the production-planning stage 
films and other educational materials are 
urged to consider 22 criteria which are di- 
vided into four main categories as follows: 
1. Curriculum approaches. 2. Educational 
subject matter. 3. Production require- 
ments. 4. Distribution policy. 

Every effort is made to summarize, for 
the businessman, the needs of the teacher 
in using audiovisual material. This book- 


Those us 


on 


business 


of 


let should have the effect of improving 
the sponsored films available to schools, 
but in addition teachers will find the 22 


criteria of assistance in the selection and 
evaluation of the sponsored materials they 
plan to use. It is further expected that 
the established criteria will have value 
when applied to the preparation of other 
of teaching materials offered to 
schools by business. Filmstrips, recordings, 
pamphlets, charts, and product samples will 
all come under the category of sponsored 
teaching materials that can be improved 
by application of the published criteria. 

Copies of Criteria For Business Spon- 
E-ducational Films may be ordered 
through the Department the Audio 
Visual Instruction, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201-16 Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


types 


sored 


ot 


If you have ever wondered why business- 
men are so anxious to put their stories on 
film you can find the answer to that ques- 
tion in a new booklet entitled The Dollars 
and Cents of Business Films which has 
been published by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. This book an- 
alyzes the cost and circulation figures of 
157 business films. Consider these statis- 
tics: 1. The typical company spends only 
4.6 cents to obtain an average of 26 min- 
utes of a viewer's time to tell -the com- 
pany’s story. 2. The average film has a 
long, useful life, often more than five 
years. 3. When films are in circulation for 
over ten years, the cost per viewer may 


drop as low as half a cent. 4. The median 
cost of films studied was $25,800. The 
film can be expected, on an average, to 


reach an audience of 276,036 people a year. 
5. There are about 500,000-16 mm. sound 
projectors now in use in the country. 
There is an average of 100 prints made 
of each production and 95 percent of all 
prints of sponsored films are on 16mm. 
film. 

School and college audiences are the 
targets of 89 percent of all films, though 
as previously mentioned, the films are not 
acceptable to educational institutions at all 
times. 

As a result of the twe publications The 
Dollars and Cents of vusiness Films and 
Criteria. For Business Sponsored Educa- 
tional Films, we should find an 
in both the quantity and quality of free 
films. 


increase 


Free film lists of business sponsored films 
in any of the areas listed below are now 
available. Drop a card to Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry, 99 Church Street, 
New York 8, New York. That organiza- 
tion has the following free film lists for 
distribution: Human Relations, Salesman- 
ship, Employee Training, Manufacturing 
Techniques, Work, Work Simplification 
and Motion Study. The addresses of film 
sources for the titles listed are provided. 


HIGH SPEED FILMS 


The Eastman Kodak Corporation has 
announced a new high speed Kod&& Tri-X 
Emulsion Film. It is presently being dis- 
tributed in 16mm. size. This film has high 
speed sensitivity without sacrificing 
clarity or graininess in the finished prod- 


uct. For those of us whose information 


about film speeds is rather slight, perhaps 
a comparison of the new Tri-X with other 
film speeds is in order. The daylight ex- 
posure index of Tri-X is 200, as compared 
with 100 for Double-X, 50 for Simple-X 
and 10 for color film. You can how 
the new Tri-X will be particularly suitable 


see 
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ers may be prevented, alleviated, or solved 


in adverse lighting conditions and how it 


will do much to simplify artificial lighting 


problems in your camera work. 
Anscochrome is the name of Ansco’s 

new high speed color film which is avail- 

able in 50 ft. magazines or in 100 ft. rolls. 


It has an exposure index of 32 which is 


times the speed of previous 
This high speed allows for 
in dimmer light while assur- 


fidelity even in shadow 


than 3 
films 
picture 


high 


more 
color 
better 
ing a 
areas 

These two developments 
step towards better quality motion pictures 
both for amateur and professional work. 


color 


mark another 


FILMS FOR BUSINESS CLASSES 


Help Yourself to Ownership. Available 
from the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, 
Ilinois. The film is 11 minutes length 
and is available for sale in black and 
white for $60 or for rental for $4. It is 
a report on the progress of the coopera- 
tives and their 12 miilion members. In- 
cluded is a section income and other 
taxes paid by cooperatives. 

The Cooperative League has another film 
entitled Where People Count? This is a 
27-minute color film available for rent for 
$5. This film shows how 12 million Amer- 
ican families cooperatives one 
means of overcoming the challenge of eco- 
nomic and political forces over which they 
no control. 


on 


as 


use 


seemingly have 


United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, New York, distributes 
the following films: 


Consumer Education Shorts: This is the 


series of 12 films which sells for $100 
The films are approximately 5 minutes 
each. The subject of the films is the 
selection and the use of specific fruits 
and vegetables. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce is a 19- 
minute film; sales price $35.74. It deals 
with the organization of a Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a typical American 
town. The projects of the Chamber for 
the welfare and betterment of the com- 


munity are illustrated. 


THE ROOM-DARKENING PROBLEM 


technical 
audio-visual equipment 
nounced by the Victor 
poration of Davenport, 
darkening classrooms for 
projection has been growing 
schools are constructed with walls 
and inadequate darkening facilities. Audio- 
visual usage has suffered considerably 
a result of extraneous light in classrooms. 
Victor’s Mark 2 Shutter for 16mm. projec- 
tors two-interruption mechanism 
which breaks the light-beam 48 times per 
second at sound film speed. This allows 
38 percent more light to pass through the 
film and onto the screen than was custom- 
ary in the usual three-interruption type 
shutter. 

This improvement is a step in the right 
direction but there is still much to be done 
about the problem of improved projection 
in lighted or semi-darkened rooms. 


development the 
field has been an- 
Animatograph Cor- 
The problem 
audio-visual 
modern 


\ new 


lowa. 


as 


glass 


as 


In the past, you have read in this column 
about rear-projection screens which could 
There 


Now, 


be used effectively in lighted rooms. 


is an innovation in rear-projection! 


Technical Service Incorporated of Livonia, 
Michigan, is advertising the Duolite pro- 
jector. It has a built-in screen which en 
ables vou to show pictures on desk 
without darkening the having 
up a separate screen. If classes 
reasonably small, this device is simple 


tops 
room or to 
set are 
and 


effective. It has a still greater utility in 
that previewing films becomes a_ simple 
matter for the educator. If an image 
larger than that possible on the built-in 
screen is desired, the projector can be 
easily converted for standard type projec- 
tion on an external screen. The Duolite 


is, therefore, advertised as being two pro- 
jectors in one. 

As was previously mentioned, there have 
been other types of rear projection screens ; 
and some of them 
Some oi those rear projection 
the projected image and 
results like left-handed 
titles 
indication of what 


most of them portable 
quite bulky. 
screens reversed 
gave unsatisfactory 
salutes and reversed 

If the Duolite is any 
the future holds in store, may antici- 
pate great strides towards a solution of 
the problem of classroom darkening. 


we 


A. V. DISCUSSION CONTROL 


Sound-slide films (filmstrips accompanied 
by a recorded narration) have many obvi- 
advantages and at least one definite 
The disadvantage: Recorded 
narrations force the class to move on to 
the next frame the narration 
finishes; they do not allow ample time for 
discussion. In recent years, this handicap 
has been overcome by putting the recorded 


ous 
disadvantage. 
as 


as soon 


narration on magnetic tape. The tape re- 
corder could then be easily stopped with 
each frame and the students and teacher 
could participate in a discussion. 

The question then arises: “To use the 
discussion-teaching technique, must we 
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transfer all recorded narrations to tape?” 
To answer this question the Du Kane Cor- 
poration has developed a new discussion 
control sound-filmstrip projector called the 
“Record Master.” This equipment is a 
three-speed record-player with discus- 
sional control which may be operated by 
the touch of a finger and can start and 
stop the records instantly without losing a 
recorded sound. The teacher 
is able, of course, to the class pace 
to control the teaching at all times 
discussional-control projection equip- 
will be distributed through the Du 
A.V. Dealers. 
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NEAT 
ERASURES 


RUSH- 


YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No slip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 
_.! The Eraser Co., Inc. 
~ 1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


\ AUTOMATION 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


| SPIRIT 


| The Heyer Conq 
colors at a fraction of 
without effort. Hund 
| copies of anything ty 
on the master simply 
} “Alwa) 


duplicator. It 
Impression.’ 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1839 §. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


: Please send free booklet and details on Automation in Duplicating. | 

Name | 

Address } 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


VALUES OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS OF MINNESOTA... 


Ed, D. Project 

University of Wyoming 

by CECIL C. BIGELOW 
Mankato State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minnesota 

This study presents evidence concerning 
the following aspects of business experi- 
ence as they relate to business teachers of 
Minnesota: (1) the advisability of requir- 
ing business experience as a prerequisite 
for certification, (2) the degree to which 
school officials recognized business experi- 
ence, (3) types of experience which had 
the greatest effects on the teachers, (4) 
how teachers of the different business sub- 
jects were affected by business experience, 
(5) the relationship between business ex- 
perience and self-confidence, and (6) a 
comparison of the salaries of business 
teachers having had business experience 
with those who had none. 

Information was obtained from 65 school 
administrators who responded to a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 95 Minnesota adminis- 
trators, 205 business teachers who answered 
a questionnaire sent to 250 teachers, and 
from the personnel records of the state’s 
Department of Education. 

It was found that approximately 88 per- 
cent of the business teachers had obtained 
some business experience. Only 3.3 percent 
of the teachers with business experience 
received college credit for such work. 
Eighty-two percent of the teachers with 
business experience reported a greater con- 
fidence in their teaching ability as a re- 
sult of this experience. Fifty-six percent 
of the teachers without business experience 
felt that such experience would give them 
more confidence in their teaching ability. 

The teaching of secretarial training, of- 
fice practice, bookkeeping, and general busi- 
ness appeared to be aided most by business 
experience. There was evidence to indicate 
that business experience was of greatest 
value in the teaching of those subjects 
which were directly related to that experi- 
ence. Approximately 56 percent of the 
teachers with business experience, 20 per- 
cent of those without the experience, and 
29 percent of the administrators suggested 
that business experience be included among 
the requirements for business-teacher cer- 
tification. 

Business experience had been the deter- 
mining factor in employing business teach- 
ers by 32 percent of the school administra- 
tors. Thirteen percent of the school sys- 
tems recognized a year’s business experi- 
ence as the equivalent of a year’s teaching 
experience; 29 percent recognized it as 
professional growth; and 58 percent did 
not recognize it at all. From a_ purely 
monetary point of view, it appears that 
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business experience “paid off.” Those 
teachers with business experience received 
higher salaries than their colleagues with- 
out such experience to the tune of $1.84 
per annum on the average for each 100 
hours of experience. In other words, a 
teacher with as little as one year of full- 
time business experience to his credit was 
earning approximately $300.00 more be- 
cause of this experience. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN (Excluding City of De- 
troit, Michigan) .. . 

Ed. D. Study 

University of Colorado 

by LYLE MAXWELL 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 

This study was designed to discover (1) 
the existing school policies and opinions 
of business teachers on selected phases of 
organization and administration, pupil 
guidance, placement, and follow-up, the 
business curriculum and classroom methods, 
and the standards of achievement of busi- 
ness education, (2) the qualifications of 
the teachers who are conducting the busi- 
ness education program in the public high 
schools in the state of Michigan, and (3) to 
evaluate the findings in light of established 
evaluative criteria. 

Questionnaires were sent to the public 
secondary business teachers seeking infor- 
mation and opinions on their training (edu- 
cational, professional, and business), cur- 
riculum and methods, standards of achieve- 
ment in the skill subjects, equipment, super- 
vision, extra-curricular and community ac- 
tivities. 

The findings of this study reveal that 
one third of the business teachers have 
their Master’s degrees. Nearly 75 percent 
have specialized in more than one area of 
business education. Seventy-three percent 
of the business teachers have had an 
especially-designed business education meth- 
ods course. About fifty percent have had 
advanced work in the past three years, 
only forty-two percent are planning to do 
advanced study. Sixty-three percent hold 
a permanent teaching certificate. Eighty- 
five percent of the business teachers have 
had some type of work experience. 

Eighty-four percent of the schools open 
business education subjects to all students 
in the school. Slightly over sixteen per- 
cent of the schools offer any type of busi- 
ness principles on the junior or senior 
level and only thirty percent of the schools 
offer consumer education. All schools re- 
porting offer typewriting. Only 111 schools 
reported having any type of business club. 


Since there is an absence of teaching 
equipment and community employment sur- 
veys, one might surmise that the curriculum 
is not necessarily built around the needs 
of the students or the community. Com- 
munity surveys have been done by schools 
with cooperative training programs or by 
graduate students desiring material for a 
thesis. 

The business teacher is seemingly lack- 
ing in professional spirit. Evidence reveals 
that many do not participate in professional 
organizations, do little professional read- 
ing, and almost no publishing. They are 
lax in participating in community activities. 
Business teachers also do not avail them- 
selves of all the resources which enhance 
classroom teaching. 

There appears to be a lack of construc- 
tive planning and budgeting by school ad- 
ministrators since only 58 percent of the 
business teachers felt that their classrooms 
were suitable for the subject taught by 
them and slightly over half felt the fur- 
niture was adequate. Only fifty percent 
of the schools have a trade-in policy. Ad- 
ministrators were also criticized by busi- 
ness teachers for their poor leadership in 
the matters of supervision, in-service edu- 
cation, pupil selection for vocational 
courses, placement, and follow-up. 


PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF 
TEACHERS... 


Ed, D. Dissertation 
Indiana University 

by MARY F. SUGGS 
North Carolina College 
Durham 

The problem was a study of teachers’ 
problems and the practices for the preven- 
tion, alleviation,‘ or solution of the prob- 
lems, with implications for the improve- 
ment of teacher training. 

From the literature pertaining to prob- 
lems of teachers, two types of data were 
obtained: (1) the major problems of teach- 
ers and (2) the practices employed for the 
prevention, alleviation, or solution of the 
problems. ‘The data for the study were 
obtained from research reports, books, pe- 
riodicals, and newspapers. The problems 
selected were those of a general nature, 
which teachers encounter regardless of 
their teaching experience, subject-matter 
specialization, or educational level of em- 
ployment. 

The literature revealed ten major prob- 
lem areas. However, only the following 
five were selected for study since they ap- 
peared to be closely related and to cause 
considerable difficulty for both experienced 
and inexperienced teachers: professional 
growth, personal problems, student dis- 
cipline, service loads, and supervision of 
extracurricular activities. 

Basic to the prevention, alleviation, or 
solution of the problems studied are four 
major factors: 

1. Community Attitudes and Resources. 
The only real solution to many of the prob- 
lems teachers encounter appears to be com- 
munity understanding of and proper sup- 
port for the schools. 

2. Administrative practices and pro- 
cedures. Many of the problems of teach- 
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ers may be prevented, alleviated, or solved 
by administrators who initiate democratic 
practices and procedures in administration 
of school programs and encourage social 
and professional affiliation with community 
personnel. Administrative practices and 
procedures may be improved also through 
the employment of administrators who 
have a knowledge of mental hygiene, edu- 
cational philosophy, and objectives and im- 
plementation of school programs on all 
educational levels. 

3. Teacher-traming programs. Probably 
teacher-training programs based on_ in- 
service €xperiences of teachers would be 
more helpful to teachers than some of the 
programs now in effect. 

4. Teacher attitudes. Some of the prob- 
lems of teachers may be prevented, allevi- 
ated, or solved through teachers’ personal 
efforts to achieve and maintain optimum 
mental and physical health; other prob- 
iems, through teachers’ participation in in- 
dividual and group activities which promote 
personal and professional growth. 

Certain major implications for the train- 
ing of teachers may be drawn from the 
findings. Teachers may profit from effec- 
tive professional courses which give, among 
other things, consideration to guidance and 
mental hygiene; educational objectives for 
all academic levels; problems of administra- 
tors, teachers, and students; and responsi- 
bilities of teachers to administrators, com- 
munities, students, and themselves. Help- 
ful, also, may be practical experiences in 
professional activities and in the application 


of principles of guidance and mental hy- 
giene. The inclusion of such activities may 
depend upon closer relationships and co- 
operation between teacher-training person- 
nel and public school teachers. 


FACTORS RELATED TO SUCCESS IN 
TEACHING THE BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
University of Wisconsin 
by JOHN ALBERT DETTMAN 
University of Minnesota 
Duluth 

This investigation was conducted in or- 
der to determine the relationships that ex- 
ist between certain pre-teaching factors 
and teaching success of business teachers. 
The subjects of the investigation were 
sixty-six in-service high business 
teacher graduates of the Wisconsin State 
College at Whitewater. Their teaching ex- 
perience ranged from one to five semesters. 

Teaching success was estimated by the 
use of eight different criteria provided by 
high school principals, by state secondary 
school supervisors, and by the investigator. 
From these data, four criteria were se- 
lected for correlation with the pre-teaching 
data: (1) the principals’ ratings of over- 
all teaching success, (2) the principals’ 
ratings of classroom effectiveness, (3) the 
investigator’s rank order comparison of the 
classroom teaching f fifty 
teachers based upon his visits to their class- 
and (4) the investigator’s 


scl 104 


effectiveness « 


rooms, single 


intuitive composite ranking based upon the 
the original eight criteria. Pre-teaching 
factors associated with high school or col- 
lege observations were classified as admis- 
sion tests data, academic factors, practice 
teaching factors, leadership and student 
activity factors, and predictions of success 
after graduation 

The order of 
teaching success shown by the groups of 
pre-teaching data from the highest to the 
lowest association was (1) rank order com- 
parisons of practice teaching performance, 
(2) rank order predictions of expected 
success after graduation, (3) ratings of 
leadership ability, and (4) certain grade 
point averages. There appeared to be little 
or no relationship between scores on ap- 
titude, interest, and other college admis- 


general relationship to 


sion tests and in-service success of busi- 
ness teachers. 
The study indicated that the over - all 


grade point average at college is perhaps 
the most practical, as well as the most ac- 
factor with 
success. Grades in 
courses are related to business teacher suc- 
cess. A rank order comparison of student 
teaching performance made by supervision 
teachers provides a better indication of 
teaching success than the practice teaching 
Leadership ability while at college, 
submitted by the 


associated 
methods 


ceptable academic 
teaching 


grade 
as evidenced by ratings 
faculty, or even as secured by examination 
of a record of offices held in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, provides an indication of 
after graduation. 


teaching success 


THE EXHIBIT 
AT CHICAGO 
N.B.T.A. CONVENTION 


The Palmer House 
December 27-29 


The educational exhibit of 
textbooks, modern office appli- 
ances, furniture and school sup- 
plies will be an important fea- 
ture of the convention. Here the 
business teacher can get first 
hand knowledge of modern in- 
structional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational 


service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. 
Convention for a thorough in- 


spection of the Exhibit. 


minutes. 


Also available: 
Student Transcript 
Teacher's Handbook 


Workbook Key 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. 


For accurate, attractive, 


accelerated mailable transcripts, use... 


GREGG TRANSCRIPTION SIMPLIFIED 


Second Edition — Leslie and Zoubek 


This new Second Edition represents a major revision. The text 
provides a program for the development of transcribing skill, 
enlivened with illustrations and action pictures. It is a student's 
guide as well as a volume of shorthand material for transcription. 


The Workbook contains 16 different types of drills, each designed 
to help the student become an intelligent, rapid, and accurate 
transcriber. After completing the lesson in the text, the student 
should be able to complete the Workbook lesson in a matter of 


Write your nearest Gregg office today! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Transcription Dictation 
'—teacher's source book. 
List, $3.75; no samples. 


Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
Toronto 4: 253 Spadina Rd. 
London E.C. 4: 95 Farringdon St. 
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MODERN 
BUSINESS 
LETTERS 


Karl M. Murphy 


This succinct manual sets 
forth the form, style, and 
psychology of the modern 
business letter. Intended for 
the short course in Business 
English or Letter Writing, 
its chief aim is to give the 
student a solid foundation 
upon which he can build his 
own practice. 


In addition to chapters on 
the form, style, and content 
of the business letter, and 
on various kinds of letters, 
there is a section on dicta- 
tion and a number of fac- 
simile letters for analysis by 
the student. 


Realistic exercises accom- 
pany each chapter and train 
the student to use effective 
language, to avoid jargon, 
and to deal with special situ- 
ations. The use of facsimiles 
for all illustrations adds in- 
terest and color to the book. 


Price — $1.75 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 16 
Dallas | Palo Alto 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
> Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Six out of ten office typists today prefer 


an electric typewriter to a standard ma- 


chine. In a nationwide study of office 


typists in 34 principal cities throughout the 
eRe Underwood Corporation uncovered 
the fact that 59.9 percent favor electric 
models. Explaining their preference for 
the electric, typists cited ease of operation 
and “less fatigue” as the features that ap- 
pealed to them most. 


For the twelfth straight vear, school and 
college enrollments have shown an increase. 
The 1956-1957 total figure, for both public 
and nonpublic schools, stands at 41,553,000 
Major breakdown: Elementary, 29,618,000 ; 
secondary, 8,111,000; higher education, 3,- 
232,000 


Of the Nation’s 76 approved medical 
schools, only five have an enrollment. of 
more than 600 students. The largest, the 
University of Tennessee, enrolls 781. stu- 
dents. 

A plaque marking the site of the inven- 
tion of the first practical typewriter was 
unveiled and dedicated on May 19 in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, at the corner of North 
Fourth and West State streets. The plaque, 
in the form of a Wisconsin State Histori- 
cal Marker reads: “At 318 State Street, 
approximately 300 feet northeast of here, 
C. Latham Sholes perfected the first prac- 
tical typewriter in September, 1869. Here 
he had worked during the summer with 
Carlos Glidden, Samuel W. Soule, and 
Matthias Schwalbach in the machine shop 
of C. F. Kleinsteuber. During the next 
six vears, money for the further develop- 
ment of the typewriter was advanced pri- 
marily by James Densmore, who later 
gained controlling interest and sold it to 
E. Remington & Sons of Ilion, N. Y.” 

a 


The postwar baby boom continues. In 
1954, the number of babies born was 12 
percent greater than the number born in 
1950. 

The population of the United States is 

increasing at the net rate of 7,000 daily. 


In 1890, there were only 2,380 graduate 
students in the universities of the United 
States. Today the number is 280,150. 


Advertising outlays by American  busi- 
ness hit the new peak of $8.8 billion in 
1955. However, although annual adver- 
tising expenditures have shown a five-fold 
increase in the past two decades, they have 
failed to keep pace either with gross na- 
tional product or with total business sales. 


Reasons given by Printers’ Ink were war 
time restrictions, which affected newspaper, 
direct mail, and outdoor ads, but not radio 
advertising. Television has been a major 
stimulant to total expenditures, but de 
pressing to the radio advertising business. 


Absenteeism is costing industry more 
than five billion dollars yearly, according 
to Research Council for Economic Secur 
ity, Chicago. A_ recently 
Absenteeism gives a summary of the real 


released book 
causes of absenteeism. They involve gen 
eral factors of moral attitudes toward the 
supervisor and toward the company, proper 
job placement, responsibility, 
home and fantily influences and problems, 
the health of the worker. Disciplining the 
chronic absentee does not prevent or con 


sense ol 


trol absenteeism 

The International Autopen Co, makes 
the Autopen Signature Signing Machine 
which rewrites a signature at the rate of 
3,000 times in an &-hour day. It writes 
with any fountain pen (including your 
own) containing any type of nib, in any 
color of ink. Machine written signature 
cannot be distinguished from original, and 
is legal on any check or document. It 
provides control against forgery by its 
identical signatures. The Government is 
the largest user of Autopens, although it 
can be used to sign insurance policies, 
stock certificates, diplomas, autographed 
books, celebrities’ photos, etc. 

There are only three full-time and a 
handful of part-time psychiatrists in U. S. 
industry, though 70 per cent or more of 
all dismissals are the result of “social in- 
competence,” and only 30 per cent are 
caused by technical incompetence, accord- 
ing to Dr. Will Menninger of the Men- 
ninger Foundation, 


Important decisions, including business 
ones, should not be made at night,, accord- 
ing to Dr. Peter J. Steincrohn. Dkcisions, 
large and small, are beset with! danger 
when made when the body is tired’and the 
brain is fagged. 
During his average working lifetime, the 
rank-and-file level employee will be paid 
an average of $100,000 in direct wages, 
welfare and retirement benefits, according 
to Industrial Psychology, Inc. 
We tend to remember those things to 
which we are favorably disposed and for- 
get those, to which we are not. One 
should view each learning job as an in- 
teresting challenge, rather than drudgery, 
according to The: Office Economist. 
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New career guidance help in the form 
of an attractive 16 page booklet, just pub- 
lished by the Royal Typewriter Company, 
is now available to young students who are 
trying to decide whether or not they should 
pursue a secretarial course. 

This booklet, You... As A Secretary, 
prepared under the sponsorship of the Al 
pha Chapter of the Delta Pi Epsilon, hon- 
orary graduate fraternity in business edu- 
cation, covers the 
work in its various aspects 


“specifics” of secretarial 
There are sec- 
tions on the duties of a secretary, job op 
portunities, secretarial preparation, business 
requirements, skill development needs, 
where to get secretarial training and the 
personality traits of secretary. 

It is being made guidance 
directors business depar$- 
ments for distribution to inter- 
ested in a 

Copies are available without charge. Re- 
quests should he directed to the School 
Department, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation, 
Port Chester, New York. 

Court Room Testimony—Question and 
Answer material for practice and class- 
room dictation — may be obtained from 
Stenographic Machines, Inc., of 318 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The text con- 
tains 75 extracts from actual court cases; 
300 pages; spiral binding. The extracts 
used have been carefully selected for va- 
riety, vocabulary, and the number of par- 
ticipants; and for purposes of timing, the 
material is marked off in numbered 
tions of 25 standard words each. 

Approximately the first half of the text 
consists of two-voice material — simple 
Question and Answer. Medical vocabulary 
is introduced in Case No. 23, continuing 
through Case No. 33. A glossary of the 
medical words used in these cases—for pro- 
nunciation and definition help will be 
found at the back of the book. The re- 
mainder of the presented involve 
more than two participants. 

The text is recommended to the student 
of Court Reporting for practice and drill 
in the development of speed, accuracy, vo- 
cabulary, and the technique of indicating 
not only simple Question and Answer, but 
other participants in a trial. It is also rec- 
ommended for the development of fluency 
and accuracy in reading back, and for pro- 
ficiency in transcribing. 

Write Stenographic Machines, Inc., Dept. 
31-Q, 318 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois tor further information, price, 
CC. 
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Suggestions for Beginning Business 
Teachers, a special issue of American Busi- 
ness Education appeared in May, 1956, and 
may be secured from Theodore La Monte, 
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New York City Public Schools, 12-20 27th 
Avenue, Long Island City New York, 
for seventy-five cents. It is divided into 
two parts. Part I deals with suggestions 
for “Adjustment to the School and 
munity.” Part II contains “Suggestions for 
Effective Classroom Teaching.” Both the 
beginning and experienced business teacher 
will find herein a wealth. of 
Each 


defined 


Com 


helpful sug 


gestions, presentation is short, with 
prepared by 


clearly suggestions, 
experienced business teachers and adminis 
trators 


ographs have been pre 
South-Western Publishing 
Company—lree and Inexpensive Business 
Education Materials and Econom 
cepts Everyone Should Know. 

Only free and inexpensive materials ($3 
and under) which the were 
pertinent to the specific subject areas in 
business have been included in 
the first bulletin. Areas cover—vocational, 
basic business, retailing and salesmanship, 


Two new mor 


pared by the 


Con 


ul 


committee felt 


education 


vocational guidance, and other miscellane- 
ous materials. 

The Economic Concepts monograph has 
been prepared from a research study by 
Glenn D. entitled “Basic Eco 
nomic Concepts About the American Busi 
ness System Which 
Believe Everyone Should Know.” 

Both of monographs will be sup- 
plied on request by the South-Western 
Publishing Company, 5101 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


The Fourteenth Annual Delta Pi Ep- 
silon Lecture by Harold \lberty discussed 
the core program in the high school. Copies 
have been printed by the South-Western 
Publishing Company and may be purchased 
from the nearest branch office or from the 
home office, 5101 Madison Road, 
nati 27, Ohio, at a cost of fifty 

Dr. Alberty discusses the social setting 
in which the high school operates, the na- 
ture and importance of general education, 
the present status of general education, the 
promise of the core program for improving 
general education, types of core programs 
and business education, and the role of the 
business educator. 


Overman, 


Business Executives 


these 


Cincin- 


cents 


An assistant professor of education at 
sowling Green State University, Dr. Mearl 
R. Guthrie, has developed a test which he 
says will help business men put a finger 
on employees with undesirable personality 
traits. The test contains 150 opinion-type 
statements and by studying the answers, 
personnel directors can place potential 
trouble makers in jobs where they will not 
clash with others. 


NOW 


YOUR TYPING 
STUDENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 
AGAIN ....... 


y 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern ‘audio-visual type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35'° to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


| 
&3 
USE A 
KARLO 
ont STAND 


have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


National Teacher Examinations 

The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 


at 200 testing centers throughout the 


At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional Infor- 
mation, General Culture, English Expres- 
sion, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and one 
or two of eleven Optional Examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a 
candidate is attending, or the school system 
in which he is seeking employment, will 
advise him whether he should take the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations and which of 
the Optional Examinations to select. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing regis- 
tration procedure and containing sample 
test questions may be obtained from col- 
lege officials, superintendents, or 
directly from the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations, Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Completed applications, accompanied by 
proper examination fees, will be accepted 
by the ETS office during November and 
December, and in January so long as they 
are received before January 11, 1957, : 


school 


Voice Typewriter 


\ typewriter that will write while you 
talk has long been dreamed of and_ has 
been worked on to some extent by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 

Such a machine was discussed again re- 
cently at a meeting of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, but the difficulties still 
remain. The best that can be anticipated 
at present is a record of sound symbols, 
which will have to be analyzed, identified, 
then transcribed into ordinary writing that 
anybody can read. Even a phonetic Jan- 
guage such as Spanish will be almost im- 
possible to produce correctly, English. with 
words which differ by only a single letter 
such as “tough” and “dough” or sound 
alike but have different meanings such as 
“mews” and “muse” is not even being con- 
sidered 


Teacher Recruitment and Research 


A program to increase the number of 
college and university teachers of 
nomics and business administration and to 
encourage research in these fields was an- 
nounced recently by the Ford Foundation. 
Under an appropriation of $570,000, 94 
fellowships have been awarded to graduate 
students and teachers for work at 35 
American universities for the 1956-57 aca- 
demic year. 


eco- 


94 


The awards fall into three categories: 
predoctoral fellowships, dissertation  fel- 
lowships, and faculty research fellowships. 

The predoctoral fellowships, of which 
there were 35 recipients, are intended to 
encourage outstanding holders of the de- 
gree of Master of Business Administration 
to extend their training to doctoral work 
in preparation for teaching and research 
careers. 

Dissertation fellowships were awarded 
to 34 graduate students of economics and 
business administration enabling these stu- 
dents to devote a full vear to the comple- 
tion of their doctoral dissertations. 

Faculty research fellowships went to 25 
members of university economics and busi- 
ness administration staffs for research of 
these scholars’ own choosing. Salary re- 
placement allowance as well as research 
and travel associated with the 
fellow’s work is provided. 

An appropriation of $759,000 has already 
been approved by the trustees of the Foun- 
dation to continue this fellowship program 
for the academic year 1957-58, as a part 
of the Foundation’s program in Economic 
Development and Administration. 

Candidates are nominated by 
schools offering graduate programs in busi- 
ness administration or economics. Appli- 
cations are then reviewed by screening 


expenses 


selected 


committees composed of outstanding schol- 
ars in the respective fields covered by the 


fellowships. 


NOMA Spelling Project 
The National Office Management Asso- 


ciation will shortly commence its third 
During the last 
scholastic year, 80,000 students took the 
only 12,600 partici- 


annual Spelling Project. 


tests. Two years ago 


pated. 


The lists of 100 words each are based on 
a master list of 900 words commonly used 
in business. The lists are to be distributed 
by NOMA chapters to all schools desiring 
them in November of this year. 

In 1954-55, not a single student was able 
to pass all three tests. Last year approxi- 
mately 500 passed all three and received 
the Association’s “Spelling Proficiency” 
certificate. Some 1200 passed two of the 
tests and received “Spelling Progress” cer- 
tificates. Those students who pass but one 
test receive a “Spelling Certificate.” 

The series of tests may be given and 
scored either by the teachers or Associa- 
tion chapter members. Upwards of 50 
Association chapters are expected to help 
administer the 1956-57 tests. 

The project is one of a broad series of 
educational aids launched by the Associa- 
tion. Among them are booklets informing 
students about the nature of office work; 
chapter-school advisory committees to help 
improve local business curricula; office 
visitations for student groups and business 
educators; the development of part-time 
office work experience programs for stu- 
dents with member companies; summer- 
time office experience for business teach- 
ers; selection of high business 
teachers of the year and high school busi- 
ness students of the year; establishment of 
“Junior NOMA’s” (consisting of outstand- 
ing high school business students) by chap- 


school 


ters of the association, 


CPS Holders Number 983 
There are now 983 
sional Secretaries the 
following the sixth annual 
which was passed by 211 secretaries. 
Sponsored by the non-profit Nationaf 
Secretaries Association, CPS is aimed at 
giving secretaryship professional status. 
The Association recently announced that 
Dorothea Chandler of Syracuse University 
has been appointed Dean of the Institute 


Profes- 
States, 


Certified 
United 
examination 


for Certifying Secretaries. 

The next CPS examination will be given 
May 3 and 4, 1957. Deadline for sending 
in applications to take the test is December 
15, 1956. Inquiries and applications go to 
The National Secretaries Association (In- 
ternational), 222 West 11th Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Woodrow W. Baldwin, former assist- 
ant professor of Business Education 
and Office Management at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, is Direc- 
tor of the School of Business, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Ray Billingsley is head of the busi- 
ness education department at a new 
high school in Evansville, Indiana, the 
North High School. 


C. C. Callarman, a former member of 
the staff of Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, has been made chairman of the 
School of Business Administration at 
West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Texas, replacing George E. Kiser who 


is now head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration of 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas. 


Richard Dale has resigned his teach- 
ing position at New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, to become asso- 
ciate professor of marketing at Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville. 


Harry I. Good has resigned as deputy 
superintendent of schools, Buffalo, New 
York. He went to the Buffalo School 
System in 1922, where he served as su- 
pervisor of business education and as 
assistant superintendent before his ap- 
pointment as deputy superintendent. 
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Ralph Harris, Jr., has been named di- 
rector of education for International 
Business Machines Corporation and will 
have over-all charge of the various edu- 
cational programs for that company, in- 
cluding the general education program 
and the training of sales and other per- 
sonnel. 


Norman L. Hilgar, a former member 
of the teaching staff of Plum Township 
(Pennsylvania) High School, has been 
named assistant professor of business 
education at Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College. 


John R. Jones, a former teacher in the 
School of Business at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, has been appointed 
business manager of Phi Delta Kappa, 
professional education fraternity, with 
headquarters in Bloomington. 


George E. Kiser, former head of the 
School at West Texas State 
Canyon, has been appointed 
head of the Department of Economics 
and Business Administration at Texas 
Western College, El Paso, succeeding 
Wade Hartrick, who will continue as 
professor of economics and business ad- 


Business 
College 


ministration. 


Sarah Lamb resigned her teaching po- 
sition at the University Training School, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, and 
is now teaching shorthand at State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


Paul S. Lomax, former chairman of 
the Department of Business Education 
at New York University, has accepted a 
ten-month appointment in the bureau of 
business education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, to 
conduct a research study in distributive 
education. The purpose of the investi- 
gation will be to discover the ,training 
needs in the distributive occupations and 
to evaluate the California program in 
relation to meeting these needs 


Thomas J. Luck has been appointed 
Director of Management Education of 
the American Life Under- 
writers, having resigned his position as 
head of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration at the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


College of 


E. L. Marietta, formerly on the teach- 
ing staff at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, has accepted a teach- 
ing position at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 

Gena Ostby, a teacher at State Teach- 
ers College, Mayville, North Dakota, 
for thirty years, has announced her re- 
tirement. 


Charles L. Reindollar has retired at 


the age of 70, following fifty years of 
teaching. His first teaching position 
was in Manchester, Maryland, and he 
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was a business teacher in the Patterson 
Park High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, at the time of his retirement last 
June. About 45 teaching 
experience were as a business teacher. 


years of his 


Zenobia Tye, a former teacher at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, is 
now on the business education staff at 
Georgia State College of Administra- 
tion, Atlanta. 


Lois Annette Guthrie, Louise Rippee 
and Bruce C. Shank are new members 
of the teaching staff at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Chico (California) State College has 
added William Coombs, Robert I. Place 
and Myles A. Tracy to the teaching 
staff. Before going to Chico Mr. Place 
taught at San Diego State College and 
Mr. Tracy taught at Pierce Junior Col- 
lege, Canoga Park, California. Mr. 
Coombs was a CPA. 


New staff members added to the De- 
partment of Business Education at 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 


ton, are William Barrett, Richard Cam- 
bridge and Helen Miller. Before going 


to Charleston Mr. Barrett taught at 
Arkansas A. & M. College, Mr. Cam- 
bridge taught at State University of 
Iowa and Miss Miller was a member 


of the teaching staff at the Senior High 
School, Marshfield, Wisconsin 


Ruthetta Krause and Roy Hunter 
have been promoted to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute. Leone Orner, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and J. Richard Beck- 
er, Fort Wayne, Indiana, are new mem- 
bers of the business education staff 


James T. Blanford has been promoted 
to the rank of full professor and Har- 
land Samson has been promoted to the 
position of Iowa teacher trainer in dis- 
tributive education at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. New members 
of the teaching staff are Darrell Tones, 
Evelyn Blanford and Leonard Keefe. 
Darrell Jones formerly taught in the 
high school at Strawberry Point, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Blanford taught at Indiana 
University. Mr. Keefe returned to the 
ISTC staff from the Buchanan-Thomas 
Advertising Agency, in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, where he has been market analyst 


since 1952, 


William M. Berliner has been 
moted to assistant professor in the man- 
agement and industrial relations depart- 
ment of New York University’s School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
and Julian G. Buckley has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of finance 
in this School. New members of the 
teaching staff are Morton Backer and 
Ely Kushel; both will teach accounting. 


pro- 


-College, 


DOCTORATES 


Ruth Bosworth, University of 
necticut, Storrs, Ph.D. degree 


New York University. 


Con- 


trom 


David L. Chomitz, Community Col- 
lege of Temple University, Ed.D. de- 
from College, Columbia 


gree Teachers 


University 


T. James Crawford, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh 


Jessamon Dawe, University of Texas, 
Ph.D. degree from University of Texas. 


Anna Louise Eckersley, ‘Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Ed.D. degree from Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 

Arthur Farrar, superintendent of El 
Schools, Elgin, Oklahoma, 
degree from the 
Norman 


ein Public 
Doctor ot 
University of 


Education 


Oklahoma, 


Alice L. Holst, Pacific Union College, 
Angwin, California, Ed.D. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Anderson Col 
Ed D degree 
Columbia Unt- 


Harold F. Linamen, 
Anderson, Indiana, 


Teachers (¢ ollege, 


lege, 


from 
versity. 


Walter R. McConnell, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Ed.D 
Teachers College, Colum- 


degree from 
bia University 


Bernadine T. Meyer, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, 
Ed.D. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Alwin V. Miller, Southern Oregon 
College, Ashland, Doctor of Education 
degree from the University of Calitor- 
nia at Los Angeles 


Joseph J. Pallone, Arnold (Pennsyl- 


High School, Ed.D. degree from 
University 


vania) 
Pennsylvania State 


William R. Pasewark, Michigan State 


University, East Lansing, Ph.D. degree 
from New York University. 

Arthur S. Patrick, University of Mary 
land, College Park, Ph.D. degree from 


American University, Washington, D.¢ 


Richard S. Perry, University of Cali 


fornia at Los Angeles, Doctor of Edu 
cation degree from the University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Charles F. Petitjean, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Ed.D. degree trom New York’ Univer 


William W. Ward, Department of 
Business Education, Southwestern State 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, Doc- 
degree from the Uni- 


Norman 


Education 
Oklahoma, 


tor ot 
versity of 

Theodore Zaner, Training Adminis 
trator of the: New York Naval Ship 
yard, Ed.D. from Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. 
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COLLEGE DEANS 


Delbert J. Duncan has resigned as 
dean of the School of Business of the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, and 
has returned to teaching at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Robert S. 
Wasley is acting dean of the School of 
Business of the University of Colorado. 


Maurice Wentworth Lee, formerly 
dean of the School of Economics and 
Business of the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, has been appointed 
dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


James M. Parrish, a professor at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
Missouri, for the past year, has been 
made dean of the School of Business 
and Industry, Mississippi State College, 
State College, Mississippi. 


William D. Ross, formerly professor 
of economics of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, has been made dean 
of the College of Commerce at that uni- 


versity 


Emanuel Saxe, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the City College of New York 
since 1928, has been made dean of the 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 
and Public Administration of the Col- 
lege 

Arnoid E. Schneider, former head of 
the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration at Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, has been made dean of the 
School of Business at that College 


Charles Stewart Sheppard, formerly 
professor of economics and associate 
dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of New York University, New 
York City, has been appointed dean of 
the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


Joseph H. Taggart, for the last two 
years chairman of the Finance Depart- 
ment at the Rutgers University School 
of Business Administration, has been 
appointed assistant dean of New York 
University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Stanley C. Vance has been appointed 
dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. Before going to Kent he was in 
charge of the industrial administration 
areas at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


Robert C. Weems, Jr., formerly dean 
of the School of Business and Industry 
at Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege, Mississippi, is now dean of the 
new College of Business Administration 
of the University of Nevada, Reno. 


Willis J. Wheat, a former teacher in 
the School of Business, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, has been appointed acting 
dean of the School of Business, Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Three members of the American 
Business Writing Association are elected 
to the Board of Directors each vear for 
a three-year term. The three new mem- 
bers elected this year are Sally B May- 
bury, University of Vermont; E. Glenn 
Griffin, Purdue University; and Doris 
Sponseller, Ohio University. 


‘The American Collegiate Retailing 
Association will hold its annual winter 
meeting on Monday, January 7, at the 
School of Retailing, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, it has been announced 
by Donald K. Beckley, director of the 
Simmons College Prince School of Re- 
tailing in Boston and president of the 
Association. The spring meeting’ will 
be held at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, on April 25, 26, and 
27, 1957 

Arthur Ramm, American Institute of 
Commerce, Davenport, Iowa, has been 
chosen president of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. The new 
vice president is J. W. Hunt, Cedar 
Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and the secretary is Margaret 
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Willey, Gates College, Waterloo, Towa. 
E. B. Lutenberg, of Bayless Business 
College, Dubuque, Towa, was elected 


treasurer 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
honor fraternity in business education, 
will, again, hold a banquet in connection 
with the National Business Teachers 
Association convention. This years ban- 
quet will be Friday, December 28, at 
6:30 p.m., in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hamilton Hotel, Chicago. Selection of 
the Hamilton Hotel, about two blocks 
from the Palmer House, marks the first 
time the DPE banquet has been conduc- 
ted outside the convention hotel. 

The annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture 
will not be given at this years meeting 
of NBTA. According to recent policy, 
the “official” banquet and lecture will be 
rotated between NBTA, EBTA, and 
SBEA. This year the lecture will be 
given in connection with the SBEA con- 
vention, to be held in Asheville, North 
Carolina 

With no lecture at the Chicago ban- 
quet, Kappa, the host chapter, has been 
assigned responsibility for the program. 
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Kappa’s executive board promises that 
this years program will be ‘all new from 
the ground up.” Details are secret but 
it is rumored that the performance will 
include a “cast of over 200 of the leaders 
in business education in a thought pro- 
voking documentary of DPE Past, 
Present, and Persistent.” 

In an effort to make this remarkable 
presentation available to all, a new low 
price has been established. For this vear 
only, a DPE member can be admitted to 
the banquet, the program, and the an- 
nouncement of the DPE Research 
Award for the low, low price of only 
$3.98. Tickets will be on sale at the con- 
vention desk only. All admissions, at 
this price, are strictly cash. 

Program and arrangements are being 
handled by K. E. Lucas, Eastern Michi- 
gan College, general committee chair- 
man; J. M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, toastmaster; George Cooper, West- 
ern Michigan College; Elinor Phillips, 
Wayne State University; and Frank 
Lanham, University of Michigan 


lle International Society for Busi- 
ness Education of the United Business 
Education Association will sponsor a 
European course in the summer of 1957, 
The course will carry 8 semester hours 
academic credit at New York Univer- 
sity and will be directed by Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne. The course will start about 
July 1 and end around August 31 

The trip. will be made both ways by 
boat. After a brief stay in Paris the 
group will attend the Business Educa- 
tion Program to be conducted in Vienna 
from July 11 to July 25. Several days 
each will be spent in the following cities 
in the order listed: Zurich, Munich, 
Amsterdam, Hamberg, and Copenhagen. 
A final week will be spent in England. 
In every city the group will visit busi- 
ness firms, retailing establishments and 
have opportunity to study business 
schools and offices. 

The total cost will be around $1400, 

Those interested in participating should 
write to Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, School 
of Edueation, New York Univ: rsity, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Leslie J. Whale, president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, 
calls attention to the fact that the dates 
of the NBTA convention this vear are 
most convenient with regard to the holi- 
days, making it possible for those com- 
ing from far distances to spend both 
Christmas and New Year’s Day at 
home. The convention will be held in 
the Palmer House, Chicago, December 
27-29. 

A preview of some of the highlights 
of the 59th convention of this group 
includes the opportunity to: 

Visit Chicago business organizations 
and points of interest on the special 
tours arranged for Thursday, December 
27, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Hear Dr. John H. Furbay, interna- 
tionally known lecturer, author, educa- 
tor, and world traveler, in his keynote 

(Continued on page 98) 
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THIS AD 
APPEARED IN: 
MADEMOISELLE 


~ 
~~] THIS AD APPEARED IN: 


— April, November November 


The FIRST Nationally Advertised Shorthand in Busi- 
ness School History! Every month—twelve months 
of the year—the story of SPEEDWRITING, the ABC 
Shorthand, goes into over 60 million homes. No won- 
der then, that it is today’s most dynamic shorthand— 
the shorthand IN DEMAND everywhere because 
it may be so easily and quickly learned, has been 
PROVEN more accurate and dependable! 


Today more than 400 leading business schools consider 
the SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise their most 
valuable asset. They know from experience that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand enables them to offer: 


OPEL ABC 


THIS FULL PAGE AD APPEARED IN: 
CHARM — March, August 
GLAMOUR — March, August 
MADEMOISELLE — February, 
September 
REDBOOK — February, April, 
July, September 
SEVENTEEN — January, March, 
June, August, October 


— Ma 3 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE — January 
NEEDLEWORK CHARM — October 

— Fall-Winter GLAMOUR — January, July 

SEVENTEEN REDBOOK — May, July, 


these and 56 other National Magazines every month 
reaching 66,232,011 HOMES MONTHLY 


DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 


THIS YEAR IS CREATING 


=demo, 


* LONG-TERM, COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC AND 
SECRETARIAL COURSES, IN MUCH LESS TIME 
AND WITH GREATER TUITION INCOME PER 
STUDENT. 


®@ triples income from night school students! 

eliminates "seasonal" enroliments! 

®@ results in almost 50% new enrollments through recommenda- 
tion of graduates! 

® reduces drop-outs almost entirely! 

© enables them to graduate 85° of students! 

© taps a vast, lucrative new ADULT market! 


If there is no SPEEDWRITING Shorthand School in 
your town—it is wise to do something about it, before 
your competitor does! Write today to 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 7511-6 
55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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address, Thursday, December 27, 7:30 
p.m. A native of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, a 
resident of New York City, Dr. Furbay 
is known as “America’s top interpreter 
of the air age.” His address, “New 
Business Concepts for the Air and 
Atomic Age,” will be an effective intro- 
duction to the convention theme: “Looking 
Ahead in Business Education.” 

Exchange greetings with friends at 
the informal reception and dance to be 
held on Thursday evening, immediately 
after the First General Assembly. 

Develop professionally by active par- 
ticipation in the well-planned programs 
of the Departmental and Round Table 
meetings on Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 28 and 29. 

Bring your problems to the Problem 
Clinic on Saturday morning, December 
29, 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. This increasingly 
popular feature of the convention for 
the past six years will give every indi- 
vidual an opportunity to discuss his 
problems with experts and leaders in 
‘our field. 

Enjoy the banquet which will be held 
at 6:00 p.m., Saturday, December 29, 
and hear Sydney J. Harris, famous col- 
umnist, lecturer, and humorist, speak on 
“Perils of a Columnist.” 

Mrs. Floyd Crank will serve as pro- 
gram coordinator for the convention. 
Mary Plunkett and Russell Cansler are 
in charge of local arrangements. 


Robert F. Kozelka, president of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education and State Super- 
visor of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation for Illinois, has announced a 
meeting of the NASBE for the after- 
noon of December 4 in St. Louis, at the 
time of the AVA convention. He will 
be chairman of the meeting and will 
give a report of activities for the past 
year. Laura Nicholson, Supervisor of 
Business and Distributive Education for 
the State of Arizona, will give her re- 
port as secretary-treasurer for this 
group. The following reports will be 
made by committee chairmen: Working 
with Associations for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, M. Bernadine 
Bell, Consultant in Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California; Working with State 
Education Associations and Teachers’ 
Professional Organizations, Elvin” S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Re-establishing a Business 
Education Service in the U.S. Office of 
Education, Arthur L. Walker, State Su- 
pervisor of Business Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 


A meeting of the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Distributive 
Education is scheduled for St. Louis at 
the time of the meeting of the American 
Vocational Association. K. Otto Logan, 
president of this group, and Supervisor 
of Distributive Education for the State 
of Washington, has scheduled the meet- 
ing for the morning of December 3. He 
will be chairman and the sub-chairman 
will be Marguerite M. Loos, vice presi- 
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dent of the group and Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for the State of 
Ohio. The recorder will be L. W. Fer- 
guson, Acting Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education for the State of Louisi- 
ana. At this meeting there will be a 
discussion on what areas of distributive 
education are being developed by virtue 
of the increase in distributive education 
funds and the speakers will be George 
Sanders, State Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education for Vermont; C. Wen- 
dell Echols, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education for Florida; Edwin 
L. Nelson, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education for the State of Iowa; and 
William B. Runge, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for New Mexico. 
Special projects under study by the 
U.S. Office of Education will be dis- 
cussed by Beth Coghlan, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education in the Seattle 
Public Schools, and Adrian Trimpe, 
Teacher Trainer of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting 
of the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools scheduled for No- 
vember 7, 8, 9 and 10 at Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. A 
report of the meeting will appear in a 
later issue of this magazine. 


Stuart Dunbar, president of the New 
England Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion, has announced that Peter L. 
Agnew, New York University, and Rob- 
ert E. Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, will be the speakers for the 
annual convention of this group, to be 
KReld in the Wakefield (Massachusetts) 
Memorial High School on Saturday, 
November 17. Ruth Hiatt of Wakefield 
Memorial High School is general con- 
vention chairman. The chairmen for the 
various sectional meetings are: Lucy 
Medeiros, East Providence High School, 
stenography; Russeil Wright, Manches- 
ter (Connecticut) High School, social- 
business subjects; LeRoy A. Brendel, 
West Hempstead (New York) High 
School, office practice; William T. 
Gibbs, Arlington High School, book- 
keeping; and Florence Clifford, Wake- 
field High School, machines. 


The theme for the November 22-24 
convention of the Southern Business 
Education Association to be held in 
Asheville, North Carolina, is ‘Chal- 
lenges tor Business Education in the 
Next Centennial.” The keynote address 
will be delivered by Theodore W ood- 
ward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, at the 
Fellowship Dinner on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 22. His subject will be 
“Automation and Education.” James 
Scott Long, of the University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky, will give the 
main address at the annual banquet on 
Friday evening, November 23. His sub- 
ject will be “Science As It Affects Busi- 
ness Education in the Future.” 

Divisional and sectional meetings will 
follow the first general session on Fri- 


day morning. Gladys E. Johnson, Cen- 
tral High School, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, president of the SBEA, will preside 
at the first general session. On Saturday 
morning, five discussion groups will 
meet under the direction of Harry 
Huftman, first vice president of the 
SBEA. A second general session, with 
Mrs. Johnson presiding, will be the 
closing event on the program. 

While the convention is being held, 
various groups have planned breakfasts, 
luncheons, and suppers. The Delta Pi 
Epsilon luncheon is scheduled for Fri- 
day at 12:30 p.m. George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, University of Ken- 
tucky, and the University of Mississippi 
have planned breakfast meetings for 
early Saturday morning. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, have invited 
former students and friends to a mid- 
night supper scheduled for Friday night. 


The announcement in the October is- 
sue about the November 23-24 meeting 
of the Southwestern Private Commer- 
cial Schocls Association made no men- 
tion of where the meeting will be held. 
The 30th annual convention of this 
group will be held in the Skirvin Hotel, 
in) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. The 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges will convene on Thursday af- 
ternoon (Thanksgiving Day) at the 
same hotel and will sponsor the break- 
fast on Saturday morning, November 
24. 


The Joint Publication Commission of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
and the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation as well as the association 
members themselves can again be proud 
of the yearbook. It is an excellent text 
or reference book in the area of cur- 
riculum in business education. 

First, the reader is brought up to date 
on the economic, social, and educational 
changes in our civilization. He is re- 
minded that business education is but a 
segment of the total school program; that 
goals and objectives in secondary school 
business education must be affected by ex- 
panding enrollments, changing school pop- 
ulation, and changing over-all objectives. 

Second, the competencies, skills, knowl- 
edges, and levels of performance required 
of our graduates are listed and defined. 

Third, curriculums for differentiated 
secondary school programs are suggested. 
The formal and terminal levels and the 
elective-sequence curriculum pattern are 
followed by special curriculum patterns 
based upon subject matter specialization. 

Fourth, because the teacher is important 
in all curriculum planning, part IV is 
titled “Teacher Preparation Through Dif- 
ferentiated Professional Curriculums”. 

Fifth, a reference bibliography organ- 
ized by chapter headings completes the 
book. 

It is indeed convenient to have so much 
about curriculum problems in business ed- 
ucation within one reference source. 

The vearbook may be purchased from 
New York University Bookstore, 239 
Greene Street, New York 3, N. Y. The 
price is $3.75. 
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Arthur Ramm, President of Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation, 


Irene Place, National 
Chairman of the Chapter 
Program Services Com- 
mittee of NOMA. 


Officers and Board Members of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation who are planning for the association's December convention. 
. Front row, left to right: R. L. Thistlewaite and Doris Crank, 
board members; Leslie J. Whale, president. Standing, left to right: 
Russell J. Hosler and Milo Kirkpatrick, board members; Robert P. 
Bell, treasurer; Mary Plunkett, second vice-president; A, Donald 
Beattie, first vice-president; and Carl H. Cummings, secretary. 


William M. Polishook, Na- 
tional Chairman of the 
Office Management Exten- jf 
sion Courses, a committee of 
NOMA. 


Southern Business Education Association officers who are making final 
arrangements for their Asheville convention: Standing, left to right: 
Treasurer Vernon Anderson, second vice-president Theodore Wood- 
ward, president Gladys Johnson, first vice-president Harry Huffman 
and past-president Vernon A. Musselman. First row, left to right: 
Membership chairman Lois Frazier, editor Marie Louise LaCaze, and 
secretary Lucy Robinson. 


L. C. Megginson, Chairman 
of the Membership Paper 
Awards Committee of 
NOMA. 
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NEW 


An Introductory Course in Consumer 


and Business Mathematics 


This second edition of COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
is completely up-to-date in regard to prices, 
taxes, postal rates, social security and the many 
other phases of consumer mathematics. All topics 
and problems included have been judged typical 
by a group of successful business men. For com- 
plete information on COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


send in the coupon below! 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Affiliated with 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. s-6 
249 W. Erie Boulevard 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Please send complete information on COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


Name 
School Position 


City _ State 


A TYPING BOOK WRITTEN BY TYPING TEACHERS 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition—By Lessenberry and Crawford 
... Classroom proved before and since publication 


Experienced authorship has been the greatest con- 
tributing factor in the phenomenal success of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING. Like a modern automobile, 
each new edition is tested on the proving ground—a 
typing classroom. Each drill, each procedure, each tech- 
nique is tried in the authors’ classrooms and changed 
and then tried again, and perhaps again, until the best 
results have been obtained. Other teachers in other 
classrooms are then asked to try the same lessons and 
to report their results. Then, and only then, is a new 
idea put into the textbook. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been used more than 
all other books combined for many years. The authors 
have been able to draw on the experience of thousands 
of teachers as each new edition is being built. You can 
BE SURE when you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N., Y. San Francisco 3 


Revised Edition of a Notable Text 


ELEMENTS of 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Polishook Shows how business oper- 
Beighey ates and how to conduct 
Wheland one’s affairs in a business- 


like way. Treats consumer 
buying, home-owning, 
taxes, insurance,  invest- 


Sales Offices: ments, etc. Clear, simple 


Atlanta 3 illustrated with photos, 
Dallas 1 

Columbus 16 graphs and business forms. 
San Francisco 3 

Toronto 7 Exercises help student learn 
Home Office: by doing. Workbook and 
Boston teachers’ manual, 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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APPLIED CLERICAL PRACTICE, by Sher- 
wood Friedman and Jack Grossman, 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 432 pp., 1955. $2.60. 


With this text, students of clerical prac- 
tice learn about organization, 
clerical typewriting, communications, filing, 


business 


and office machines in chapters 1 to 6. 
Chapters 7 to 13, duties of various depart- 
ments of a business such as sales, account- 
ing, and personnel, are presented. How to 
find a job and how to advance in it are 
the subjects of chapters 14 and 15. 

One of the features of the book is the 
short unit of study. Each of these units 
concludes with a series of graded assign- 
ments vocabulary improvement, 
improvement of grammatical skill, and de- 
velopment of business personality. In ad- 
dition, a systematic review of the funda- 
mental processes in arithmetic is given in 
the first three chapters. Later chapters 
stress application. Special projects for the 
more rapid learner are provided. 


stressing 


PROGRESSIVE DICTATION, by Charles 
E. Zoubek, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 309 pp., 1956. $3.50. 

“Progressive Dictation With Previews” 
contains 180 five-minute takes at 
ranging from 50 to 140 words a minute. 
Several new features make the book very 
helpful in speed development : 

Previews. Outlines for the more dif- 
ficult words and phrases are provided in 
the order in which they occur. 

Difficulty. The standard word count of 
1.4 syllables is used in counting dictation 
material and the takes within each speed 
are arranged according to their difficulty 

Content. Takes from 50 through 110 
words a minute and the first twelve at 120 
are either business letters or inter-office 
memoranda. The remainder consist of se- 
lected speeches from the “Congressional 
Record” ; such dictation material is of value 
for those students preparing for the Gregg 
Expert Tests. 

This is a very helpful dictation book. 


speeds 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, 2d 
Edition, by Theodore Morgan, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 799 pp., 1956. $6.25. 

Containing the latest analysis of current 
economic problems, the 2d Edition of Jn- 
troduction to Economics discusses problems 
of inequality between low income and eco- 

power, increasing economic produc- 
tivity, fluctuating employment and income, 
and monopoly. The approach of the book 
is neither mainly institutional nor mainly 
theoretical. Its objective has been to leave 
the impression that economic values and 


nomic 
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problems are only a part of total human 
values and problems. 

The new edition is a complete and de- 
tailed revision of the old and effort has 
been spent in making it more readable and 
a more effective teaching tool. All charts 
have been redrawn; the content has been 
brought up to date, almost always through 
1955, often into 1956 

The author suggests that many topics or 
chapters can be presented out of the order 
in which he has placed them and that by 
eliminating some of the chapters, the text 
becomes satisfactory for a one-semester 
course, 


GENERAL BUSINESS 7th Ed., by Ernest 
H. Crabbe, Herman G. Enterline, and S. 
Joseph DeBrum, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 598 pp., 
1956. $3.20. 

The seventh edition of 
recently off the press, is essentially a new 
book. Major revisions have been made in 
the organization and in the content. Prob- 
ably most significant of all is the simplifi- 
and sentence struc- 


his popular text, 


cation of vocabulary 
ture. Reading and comprehension problems 
should be considerably reduced. The grade 
levels for which the book is 
the first vear in high 
vear in junior high school for (1) a re- 
quired students; (2) an 
elective students, or (3) 
a required introductory course for business 


written are 
school or the last 
course for all 
course for all 


students 

To help the student develop 
understandings, skills 
coming a_ better 
cycles of emphasis are developed. The first 
cycle, Unit I, gives the student a quick 
overview of business; the Units 
II-X, emphasizes the services offered in 
specific types of business, starting with 
money; the third, Units XI-XIT, develops 
the student’s understanding of the busi- 
ness and economic system and his role in 


concepts, 
leading to be- 
three 


econonic citizen, 


nd, 


that system. 

In its organization, the book is helpful 
to the teacher through logical organization 
for easy lesson planning, a wide variety 
of student activities, suggestions for con- 
sumer training and guidance and career 
planning, and provision for arithmetic re- 
view. 

Teachers and students will appreciate the 
liberal use of color and pictures, larger 
more readable type with wider-than-usual 
space between lines, and two-column layout 
for end-of-lesson material 

Although the textbook is complete, work 
books are provided which contain additional 
study material that cannot be included in 
a textbook 
and final semester 
teachers’ manual are also available 


\ series of achievement tests 


examinations and a 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS FOR BUSI- 
NESS AND ECONOMICS, by John Neter 
and Wi'liam Wasserman, New York: 
Allyn ond Bacon, 638 pp., 1956. $6.50. 
Intended for use basic statistics 

courses offered to students in business and 

public administration and in economics, this 
book an understanding 
of the uses of statistical methods, including 


is designed to give 
the modern ones based on the probability 
approach. Many actual case examples are 
presented to explain the basic statistical 
concepts and to demonstrate their applica- 


tion 

The approach is a nonmathematical one 
for which knowledge of elementary hig] 
school algebra is sufficient. Fundamental 


Where alter- 


eX1ST, 


statistical ideas are stressed 
calculational 
only the 

alternative 
presented in 


procedures 
one is 
computational pro- 
cedures are the appendices 
Statistical introduced 
and five chapters are devoted to this sub 


native 


usually most basic 


plained ; 
inference is early 
ject 

Numerous questions and realistic prob- 
lems are included at the end of each chap- 
ter offering a valuable opportunity to learn 
by doing 


INTRODUCTION TO INVESTMENTS, 2¢ 
Edition, by John C. Clendenin, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 657 pp., 1956. $6.50. 


Written from the point of view of t 
edition ré 
the first 


he 


personal investor, this second 


tains the popular features of 


edition—logical organization, effective 
writing style, balance and maturity of ob- 
servations, and successful use of current 
illustrations 

The solution of 


problems is stressed throughout. 


investment 

The ob- 
jectives, policies, and risks of personal in- 
vestment are discussed; the forms and 
mechanics of investments are emphasized; 
a broad coverage of investment opportuni- 
ties and an analysis of security prices and 


personal 


their behavior are made. 

All kinds of investments are presented 
—like insurance, government bonds, sav- 
ings accounts, estate and tax planning, real 
estate, and corporate securities, “In every 
chapter the author’s purpose is to provide a 
basic understanding of the mechanics of 
procedure, coupled with a sound presenta- 
tion of the ‘reason why’.” 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS, 
Revised, by William Addison News- 
wanger, New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 749 pp., 1956. $6.90, 
Emphasis in this text is on the applica 

tion of statistical methods to economic and 

data, although theory is by n 

means neglected. Actual market 


business 
data are 


used. The meaning and interpretation of 
basic concepts and analysis are stressed 
rather than the mechanics of calculatior 
and proofs 

This edition has been substantially re 


written in recognition of recent develoy 


ments, although the basic structure of ( 
and of many chapters remains. the 


Even more 


work 


same attention is given 


statistical methods of managerial control 


Charts 


been brought 


have been revised and series have 


up to date 


the back of the 


SOME ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 56 


BY EVELYN CASH 
OOLTEWAH HIGH SCHOOL 
OOLTEWAH, TENNESSEE 


MY EMPLOYMENT FILE 


In January I encourage my 12th grade 
business students to begin writing applica- 
tion letters and to fill out application blanks 
for positions. 

My 3x5 file has information on local 
businesses who employ office help. The file 
cards list such items as the personnel man- 
ager’s name, name of business, address, 
type of tests, makes of typewriters and 
office machines, speeds and abilities re- 
quired, salaries, and chance for advance- 
ment. The students apply only for the po- 
sitions that they think that they can hold. 

By graduation date most of them have 


jobs. 


In turn as they start working they phone 
or write me giving me information to en- 
large and to bring my file up to date. Af- 
ter they have gained experience on a dead- 
end or low-paid job, they often come back 
and get information so that they can apply 
for higher paid positions. I tell someone 
else about the position that they leave for 
advancement. 

Our graduates are avoiding an unwanted 
vacation between graduation and employ- 
ment. 

\fter four years several firms are now 
requesting us to have the graduates we 
recommend to apply to them first. 


PRODUCTION TIME 


\ friend, who. sold his business, gave 
me several hundred statements, invoices, 
and envelopes. I had an old list of the 
members of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

During the month my typing classes and 
I discussed statements and invoices. We 
then made out three invoices and envelopes 
for each name on the mail‘ng list and pre- 
pared them for mailing. 


From the carbon copies of the invoices, 
statements and envelopes were typed at the 
end of the month and made ready for 
mailing, 

All arithmetic was checked. 

We affixed imitation stamps and sealed 
the envelopes. The pay (grade) was on 
the basis of production. 

These typists now understand invoice 
and statement work. 


A LITTLE PLANNING GOES A LONG WAY 


What happens in the classroom when the 
teacher must be out for a day or two? Is 
the time wasted? Does the substitute 
teacher have discipline problems due to the 
fact that she cannot carry on the work? 
When the teacher returns are the classes 
hard to get back io the routine? 

We cannot expect an eighth grade or 
a twelfth grade person to take over and 
carry on our classes as a major in busi- 
ness education could. However, with very 
little planning we can improve the above 
conditions if they exist. 

In the front of each textbook paste a 
sample lesson plan. The simpler the bet- 
ter. This lesson plan should be set up so 
that the substitute teacher can understand 
it with the help of a student. This student 
has been chosen the first of the year for 
dependability and low-absentee rate. 

The student has been shown the lesson 
plan pasted in the front of the textbook 
and has been coached on how it is to be 
carried out. When the substitute teacher 
comes in, the student explains the lesson 
plan to her and assists in carrying it on. 


Suggested Shorthand Plan 
A suggested plan is given below for the 
first semeseter of shorthand: 


Shorthand I (first semester) 

1. Let one student prompt from the manual 
as the students read the new lesson. 

2. Call on various students to read brief 
forms, textbook, p........ 
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3. One student prompts from the manual, 
4. Read one letter from today’s homework. 
Have a student prompt. Then dictate the 
letters at three speeds. (This means your 
class has been trained to dictate.) 
5. Try two or three other letters from the 
lesson—same_ procedure. 
Use the remainder of the time to get the 
next day’s homework. 

This plan could, of course, be varied. 


Record players or tapes are big aids if 
they are available. 

The other three semesters of shorthand 
can easily be worked out so that the sub- 
stitute teacher can carry on with the aid 
of the student assistant. 

Bookkeeping Lesson Plan 
Bookkeeping I and II 
1. List supplementary probletns that are in 
the back of the textbook that have not 
been used for class or homework 
2. Have the students read part of the new 
chapter aloud. 
3. Assign a written 3-page outline of the 
current chapter or assign 25 questions and 
answers on the current chapter. When 
they are completed have the students ask 
and answer thiese. 
4. Audit the homework with a_ student 
using the key. 
5. If the school has a bookkeeping film, 
show that. 

Typing | and Il 

1. Give timed writings. 
2. Half-sheets bonus typing: conditioning 
exercises, skill-building practice. 
3. Re-type former prob'ems. 
4. Show a typing film if the sch 
one. 
5. Make-up problems that have been 
missed. 
6. Use a duplicated sheet of art typing 
problems. 

If the teacher knows in advance that 
he must be out, he can leave explicit di- 
rections for the next day. However, few 
teachers know a day ahead that they will 
be out the next day. Therefore if the gen- 
eral instructions pasted in the front of the 
textbook are used, chaos and disorder due 
to idle students wasting the entire class 


ol owns 


period are prevented. The day passes fas- 
ter. Too, when the work program is car- 
ried on while the teacher is out, work 
habits are not lost and time is not wasted 
trying to regain them when the teacher 
returns, 

With the great need of industry for ac- 
complished business students, every minute 
of the class period should be used to ad- 
vantage and for the best instruction pos- 
sible. 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but 
will you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these 
attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one 
operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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It’s here! 


New Golden Ease in 


Teaching and Learning— 


that’s what the new 
Underwood Golden Touch 


whichever hand you prefer to use. 


Electric brings to your 


Automatic Paper-Centering Carriage 


professional-looking work. 


typing classes! 


FREE! Underwood Certificates of Progress to stimu- 
: late and reward students. Address requests to Dr. 
iy Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business Education Division, 
° Underwood Corporation, Dept. J, One Park Avenue, 
York 16, N. Y. 


ee 


FREE! Golden Touch Demonstration for your class. 
Just call your local Underwood office for an appoint- 
ment to fit your time schedule. Representative will 
come only at your convenience. 


. \ The Golden Age of Electric Typing 


Golden Touch Typing Features: 


Finger-Form Keys 
Keyboard Margin-Setting 
Keyboard Tabulation 
Left and Right-Hand Carriage Return 


for surest contact, smoothest typing. 
easiest and quickest to learn. 
balanced operation with either hand. 


easy reach for 


for really 


i “MAGIC GLOVES” 
Now...as though each student had a pair of | 
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Watlonals save us $60,000 a year... 


return 50% annually on the investment.” 


“We use National Accounting Machines 
on a wide variety of applications, such as: 
Payroll Writing including Labor Distri- 
bution and Government Reports; Ac- 
counts Payable including Vouchering, 
Check Writing and Distribution; Accounts 
Receivable including Bank Deposits and 
Age Analysis; Sales Analysis by Product; 
Cost Analysis, Cost Reports and other 
financial statements; Stores Disbursement 


—KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 


Distribution; and Cost Ledgers and Gener- 
al Ledgers. 

“We estimate that these Nationals save 
us $60,000 a year, returning us 50% annu- 
ally on the investment. Another advantage 
is that simplicity of operation and auto- 
matic features make it easy to train 
operators.” 


Vice President, 
Finance 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, onto 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


DIVISIONS OF KOPPERS COMPANY: 


CHEMICAL: Plastics, chemicals, ad- 
hesives and dyes. 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION: De- 
signand erection of chemical-recovery 
coke plants, blast furnace and open 
hearth plants, and chemical plants. 


GAS & COKE: Blast furnace, foundry, 
industrial, and domestic coke. 


METAL PRODUCTS: Industrial gas clean- 
ing equipment, couplings, piston 
rings, fans, gas apparatus, paper 
box fabricating and printing ma- 
chinery and sound control equipment. 


TAR PRODUCTS: Chemicals and coal- 
tar base protective coatings, roof- 
ing, road materials, creosote, moth 
preventives, and insecticides. 


WOOD PRESERVING: Pressure-treated 
wood products for railroad, utilities, 
industry, agriculture and the home. 


Your nearby National representative 
will gladly show how much your busi- 


ness can save with Nationals. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT! OFF. 
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